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A FEW FACTS ABOUT LIFE IN- 
SURANCE, 














Editor, Rural World:—There are 
few questions or subjects of more 
importance than insurance, and equ- 
ally as few that have received more 


thought or consideration. By this 
latter statement, I mean that the 
brightest and keenest minds have 


given the topic their best and chref 
attention with a view of organizing a 
company or establishing a lodge that 
would provide protection of some 
kind. And again, there is the almost 
countless number who have given the 
subject thought with a view of in- 
vesting in some form of insurance. 

There are many kinds of insurance, 
among which might be mentioned in- 
surance on steamboats or vessels, in- 
surance on buildings, farm animals 
and crops, insurance on plate glass 
windows—all of them against fire, 
lightning, tornado and accident—and 
insurance against accident, sickenss 
and death on the lives of humanity— 
each and all of them of great import- 
ance in their place, but more espect- 
ally is this true of the latter, which 
is the principal theme of this article. 

Life insurance is divided into two 
classes—old line and fraternal or as- 
sessment—the former policies matur- 
ing in 10, 20 or a given number of 
years with premiums payable quart- 
erly, semi-annually or annually; the 
latter policies maturing at death, 
though in a few instances a portion of 
some matures at age of 70 where to- 
tal disability exists, with premiums 
payable monthly or as assessed. 

Old line insurance has this advant- 
age over fraternal insurance, “one 
does not have to die to win,” and the 
premiums are not payable so frequent- 
ly, and are usually a fixed or definite 
sum; but, almost invariably, the cost 
is much greater per thousand, and 
few people of limited means are able 
to carry it. 

Assessment or fraternal insurance 
while it is payable more frequently 
costs much less per thousand, and 
often the lodge or society also pro- 
vides for sick benefits, or a nurse, or 
both, in case of illness, to say nothing 
of social and fraternal benefits that 
may be participated in by the mem- 
bers. And no person is so poor but 
that he can carry at least $500 or 
$1,000 in favor of those dependant 
upon him. 

While any person who will pay the 
premium and membership fee can 
carry life insurance, only those who 
have an established or fixed profes- 
sion or business, or at least a definite 
and regular employment, can take out 
accident and sickness insurance. And 
both of them are equally important 
and especially valuable and no one 
who has carried them and received 
benefits due to illness or accident will 
ever think of doing without them. 

As stated above, no person of either 
sex, above the age of 18, regardless 
of occupation, is too poor to be with- 
out life insurance, nor should he or 
she fail to carry it. In fact, the more 
limited the means financially, the 
greater the necessity and importance 
of carrying some. Consider the 
mortgage on the farm or home or 
business it would pay off for those 
dependant upon you! Think of the 
actual necessities of life, food, cloth- 
ing and medicine, it will furnish 
those loved ones. In fact, scores of 
instances might be cited where pover- 
ty, suffering and shame have been 
averted by life insurance. 

The younger a person takes out a 
eo the better, for the premium is 
ess for a young person than for those 
who are older. And where the person 
!s unmarried the policy may be writ- 
ten in favor of mother, father, broth- 
er or sister, then after marriage 
changed in favor of wife or husband, 
ag the case may be. 

Whether a person should take out 
an old line or fraternal policy, it fs 





for his own taste and circumstances 
to decide. Whenever possible it is 
not a bad plan to have a little of both. 
And whether it be all fraternal or old 
line, it is wise to divide the policies 
among different lodges, societies or 
companies as it is the safest plan 
“not to have all your eggs in one 
basket.” This last suggestion would 
apply only when the policy was for 
more than $1,000. 

It would not be allowable or even 
proper to name in this paper any 
certain lodge, society or company as 
desirable or safe to invest your 
premiums with. There are many such 
and if it is an agent with whom you 
are not acquanited who solicits. you, 
take time to look up his lodge or com- 
pany and consult some friend as to 
the reliability of his policy and al- 
ways remember this, that an agent 
or solicitor canvassing for insurance 
is a real boon or benefactor to hu- 
manity as he is offering protection to 
those dependant upop you; therefore, 
treat him kindly and with courtesy. 

Some people do not believe it is 
right to insure their lives. There is 
not a line or syllable or word in the 
Bible against it. It is simply like 
putting money in the bank or vege- 
tables in the cellar against a time of 
need. Hundreds of great and good 
men approve of it: No man or no 
woman having others dependant up- 
on them and no young person, 18 
years of age or older should fail to 
carry life insurance—N. F. Alder- 
man, Iowa. 


RADICAL CHANGE IN FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH QUARANTINE, 








Two orders just signed by the 
secretary of agriculture make radi- 
cal changes in the quarantine regu- 
lations for the foot-and-mouth dis- 


the same territory, but can not pass 
beyond the Hmits of the quarantined 
area, except for immediate slaughter. 
The regulations governing the area 
known respectively as closed, exposed, 
and modified, remain practically the 
same as before. From the modified 
area live stock can be shipped for im- 
mediate slaughter to points within 
the quarantined area and from ex- 
posed area as well, after a prelimi- 
nary inspection and certification by 
federal authorities. No stock may be 
shipped out of the closed area for any 
purpose and can only be shipped into 
it for immediate slaughter. 

Immediate slaughter is now defined 
as slaughter within 48 hours after th 
stock arrives at the abattoir. No re- 
shipments from  abattoirs are now 
permitted. These regulations have 
been made necessary by the fact that 
in a number of instances cattle 
ostensibly intended for immediate 
slaughter at one abattoir have been 
held there for several days and then 
reshipped to other yards where they 
have been allowed to remain until the 
disease had actually broken out. 

These regulations are embodied in 
the order known as bureau of animal 
industry order No. 234, which defines 
and classifies the various areas in all 
the states affected. Another order— 
bureau of animal industry order No. 
°83—requires that on and after FebD- 
ruary 17, 1915, all live stock, unless 
intended for immediate slaughter, 
shall be transported only in railroad 
cars which have been cleaned and 
disinfected. This applies to tie 
whole United States. 


ARKANSAS NOTES. 








Editor, Rural World:—This winter 
we have had here in the mountains 
about the worst weather, 


for two 





i: 











Billy Goats Are Used By the Large Packing Companies 


the Sheep From the Sheep Barn, 
cline to the Slaughter Pens. 
Returned to the Sheep Barn Where 


ease. All the territory east of the 
Mississippi and north of Tennessee is 
now included in the quarantined aréa 
and no shipments of live stock, ex- 
cept for the purpose of immediate 
slaughter, will be permitted from this 
area to the South or West. Stock 
owners, however, in the state of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Vermont, Maine, 
and the District of Columbia may ship 
their stock upon affidavit that it has 
been on their farms for a certain 
length of time and has not been ex- 
posed to any risk of contagion. 


This step the authorities believe to 
be necessary for the protection of the 
South, Southwest and West, which 
have not as yet been affected by the 
disease. The recent discovery of a 
few cases where cattle, shipped from 
areas where the disease had existed, 
carried it to previously uninfected 
sections, such as four counties in 
Kansas, convinced the department 
that no precautions will make such 
shipments absolutely safe. The new 
measure, it is said, should confine the 
disease to the regions in which it has 
already made its appearance and in 
which the work of eradicating it will 
be pushed as before. All of the large 
slaughtering centers are within this 
area and very few shipments for im- 
mediate slaughter are expected to be 
made out of it. 

Under the new regulations territory 
within the area now quarantined, 
which was formerly free, is designat- 
ed as restricted territory. In this re- 
stricted territory live stock may be 
moved freely to other points within 


The Goats 


to Lead 
Through the Runways an Up the In- 
Are Then Turned Out and 
They Are Kept When Not at Work. 


months, I ever saw since we have 
lived here. Stock looks very well 
though, as they have been well fed 
and sheltered. A few farmers will 
have to buy some feed, as it was 
quite dry here last summer. I hope 
we will have a good crop this sum- 
mer and raise plenty of everything. I 
don’t think the fruit buds have been 
injured so far. 

I think we will lose four colonies 
of bees. I have been feeding them, 








but I noticed yesterday (Feb. 6) there 


were many dead ones on the floor. 
The bees did not do very well last 
year, but the year before we had lots 
of honey. We do not care for honey 
ourselves, and have some that is so 
old that it is almost as thick as taf- 
fy. When we had to buy honey and 
pay 12% cents a pound we thought 
it was the best thing that was on the 
table, but since we have bees and a 
dishfull of honey on the table every 
day we seldom think of tasting it. 
I think real good sorghum syrup is 
much better than honey. 

1 am always interested in all let- 
ters from Arkansas, more so, natur- 
ally, than from any other state. [| 
suppose it is because we live here, 
That was a good letter from Mr. D. 
M. Clute, Siloam Springs, Ark. I 
thank him for his kind refernce, also 
Mr. E. N. Hendrix. Now, we. will 
look for some more good letters from 
Arkansas. 

I do love to réad all of the letters, 
They are the first thing I look for, 
Best wishes.—Sarah L. Spears, Ar- 
kansas. 





TIME TO SEED FIELD PEAS. 





Field peas is a crop that thrives 
best during the cool parts of the grow- 
ing season. It does best in the high- 
er altitudes where the early season 
growth is cool and the nights are cool. 
On this account the best results from 
growing field peas are obtained with 
early spring seeding. Field peas 
should be planted just as early in the 
spring as they can be put into the 
ground. Frequently it is advisable to 
fall plow land in preparation for field 


peas in order that extremely early 
seeding can be done. Seeding may be 
done in February if the ground is 


thawed enough to permit—if not, as 
soon thereafter as the frost condi- 
tions will permit planting. 
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Virginia Farms and Homes 
Free Catalogue of Splendid Bargains. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 


LUNG 


Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c ahd Up 


Pear, Cherry, Strawberry. etc.—Catalog Free. 


TERN. NURSERY CO.. Box 69, CLEVELAND, TERN. 
[Bit ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
>! Saddles $3.00 up) y Revolvers $1.65 
907 ** B-L Rifles 2 


‘€ Bridles a « 38 
Team Harness 21.85 **| ** Swords bs 








Write for my words of value--P REE-.ahout 
CONSUMPTION and how to TREAT IT, 
MARSHAL BEATY, M.D. Ciacinnati,0, 

























: Colts Cal. 45 Revolver $7.45. Ctge.feeach. 15 

ws Acres G t Auction Bargains illustrated 
and described in 420 large page wholesale and 
retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25 cent 
East and 30 cents West of the Mississippi River. 
















MESH BAG 





pictures at 10c each, 
We trust you with i 
until sold, and give 40 beauti- 
ful postcards as a extra gi 
for promptness. 
A postcard will do. 


People’s SupplyCo. Dept.”." 
716 Lucas = Se. 
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DO YOUR OWN MENDING 


WITH A SET OF 


This handy shoe repair outfit was made espe- 
elally for home use. With the aid of these tools 
you can easily do any kind of shoe repairing 
at a great saving of time and expense. The out- 
fit comes securely 
of the following: Iron stand for lasts; one each 
9 in., 7% inch, 6% inch lasts; shoe hammer; 
shoe knife; peg awl; sewing awl; stabbing aw!; 
one package of heel nails; one package of clinch 
nails; and full directio: 
serviceable outfit which will always give satis- 


Our Offer: 
free, all mailing charges prepaid 
Gollar to pay for a one year’ 
subscription eae Colman’s Rural World and a one 


semi-monthly farm pe » and 25 cents to — 


cepted. Just ite a letter 

— for one 6 subscription to Colman’s 
and one year to Farm and 

Home, and one complete Cobbier’s Outfit to be 


sent postage prepaid. 
Adéress 


“ALWAYS READY” 
LS. 


COBB: "8 TOO 


packed in a box and consists 


ns. most complete and 


This Cobbler’s Outfit may be had 
by sending one 
‘@ new or renewal 
to Farm and Home, the great 


1.25 


subscriptions and remittances to 
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Farm Crops and Live Stock P: 





Production * 


Must Break All Records in the United States This Year---A Real Opportunity to Do Big 
Things, But Not at Expense of Soil Fertility. 


carried on any farm is governed by the 
amount of feed and pasturage that farm pro- 
duces. The same statement is patent when the 
entire country is considered. Thus, if we would 
have more live stock we must have bigger crops 
and especially so during the coming year when a 
greater proportion of farm crops is likely to go 
into foodstuffs than ever in the past. Each bushel 
of grain used in the manufacture of foodstuffs is 
taken away from live stock. Hence, to even tide 
our animal industry over the year to come, our 
crop production in 1915 must break all records. 
This brings on the subject of soil fertility. In 
the past, the common type of advice has been to 
keep live stock to restore and maintain soil fer- 
tility. Would it not be better, especially in view 
of present circumstances to advise the building up 
of soil fertility to produce bigger crops to main- 
tain and increase our live stock population? 


Keep the Cart Behind the Horse, 


Right along this same line, have not many of 
our farm experts been treating live stock and soil 
fertility problems from the wreng angle? Instead 
of beginning at the bottom, they have begun at 
the top and worked down. The general advice 
has been to keep live stock to restore fertility 
rather than to restore fertility to keep live stock. 
They have put the cart before the horse and, as a 
result, the past ten years have seen the depletion 
of our soils and of our herds and flocks. 

Today the common advice to the man with a 
run-down farm is to build it up by growing live 
stock. Unless enormous amounts of feed stuffs 
are purchased and fed and unless all the farm 
manures are most carefully conserved, rebuilding 
a farm by the live stock route is a slow process. 
Even when all crops raised on the farm are fed 
and the manure conserved carefully, 


(jicarriea on speaking, the amount of live stock 


By Clyde Ashley, Ohio. 


of plant food other than that in manure. That this 
prejudice is entirely unfounded is being proved 
each year by hundreds of American stockmen. The 
use of available plant food is not a question of 
sentiment or prejudice but one of profits. A fair 
trial is all that is necessary to convince the veriest 
skeptic. If there ever was a time for such a trial 
it is now, for with our live stock supply running 
short and with an unparalleled foreign demand for 
our products, America must needs put forth an 
extra effort in lines of crop production the coming 
season. 


Rich Soils Mean Big Yields. 


For America to attempt to raise more live stock 
without increasing crop production is parallel to 
trying to raise one’s self by one’s boot straps. It 
is even more difficult of accomplishment for each 
year sees a greater proportion of our farm crops 
go direct to the buyers of food products. The best 
interests of American agriculture call for more live 
stock. For the past ten to twenty years various 
interests have been bending every effort in the 
direction of inducing the farmer to keep more cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep, but instead of starting at the 
bottom of the ladder, they began to climb at the 
middle and have kept slipping downward in their 
efforts. 


Increase Both Yield and Stock. 


We must have more live stock, but in order to 
have it let us increase our yields first and increase 
them to have stock rather than have stock to help 
maintain yields. Eventually, by following the 
above, we may be able to produce enough hay and 
grain to supply home and outside demands and at 
the same time support a live stock population con- 
sistent with our needs. Such should be our mark, 
and the sole way to reach it will be through the 


use of vastly increased quantities of commercial 
plant food. No soil could continue to give maxi- 
mum yields without such a new lease of life. 





HOW TO GET A GOOD STAND OF RED CLOVER, 





The tendency among practical, up-to-date farm- 
ers is, as it should be, toward permanent agricul- 
ture. The time is past when the old farm, being 
exhausted, was left and another obtained by go- 
ing west and settling. A very small part of the 
tillable land is not under cultivation of some kind, 

In the struggle for permanent and _ lucrative 
agriculture one of the greatest helping factors is 
the proper use of red clover in the crop rotation. 
It can be grown easily in the corn belt, if condi- 
tions are as they should be for other crops. One 
of the main causes of being unsuccessful with 
this legume is the failure to get a good stand. 
Some sow early and some sow late, while others 
have no set rule, but sow when they get time. 

In Southern Indiana the time will soon be at 
hand for seeding wheat or corn stubble to clover. 
The latter part of February to tha first of March 
is generally the time, if conditions are right as far 
as the surface and texture of the soil are con- 
cerned. The proper condition of the soil is when 
the ground begins to get warm, thaws in the day 
time and freezing sharply at night, throws the 
moist earth up, making it look like honeycomb. 
It does this more in the beginning of such weather 
because the ground gradually settles later and ts 
not so moist. But generally four or five, or per- 
haps more, mornings are found with the proper 
soil conditions. 

The first morning is the proper time to sow, if 
the weather is clear and still so that the seed will 
have a chance to be worked well into 
the soil. It should be clear so that 





not enough of the elements of fer- 
tility are returned to the soil to even 
maintain fertility, much the less build 
it up. Live stock farming does make 
better farms, and as a class, the 
farms of the stockmen of the middle 
west are the most fertile in this sec- 
tion, but the much vaunted product- 
iveness of the American live stock 
farm is the result of a comparison 
with the average of hundreds of run- 
down and poorly managed farms of 
the middle west. When compared 
with the live stock farms of Great 
Britain, Holland, Germany and Den- 
mark, the American live stock farm- 
er’s showing is as poor in comparison 
as the showing of our own run-down 
grain farms. 

In Normal Times Europe Leads. 

Scotland maintains two head of 
live stock per acre; we maintain two- 
thirds of a head. The big reason for 
this difference lies in the fact that 
the Scotch farmer grows crops to 
Maintain live stock rather than keeps 
stock to produce crops; that he may 
be said to supplement his fertilizers 
with manure rather than to use ma- 
hure alone or to supplement his ma- 
hure with fertilizers. The same 
Statement holds true in, Denmark, in 
Holland and in Germany. Though 
hundreds of tons of concentrated 
feedstuffs are bought, though the ma- 
hure is carefully husbanded and judi- 
iously applied, the enormous yields of 
these countries are far from due to 
Manure alone, as is the common opin- 
ion, for their per acre consumption 
of fertilizers is so heavy that they 
too may be said to supplement fertil- 
izer with manure. They have built 
up their live stock industry from the 
bottom, by the growing of bigger 
crops to feed more live stock and us- 
ing the manure with fertilizers to 
grow still bigger crops. 

In the middle west we often hear 
the remark: “Fertilizers are all right 
for the grain farmer, but for me, give 
Me good old barn manure.” Somehow 
or other many live stock men seem 


sleighs. 





bob sleds. 


layer of snow. 
music of the bells drives away dull cares. 
bright and the snow glistens upon the landscape, the sleigh offers 
the means of enjoying much cheap, innocent amusement. 

It should not be inferred that the sleigh lacks a practical side. 
All farmers know that they get considerable service from their 
In the first place the use of a sleigh saves wheeled 
vehicles to a considerable extent. Automobile tires, buggy spokes 
and rims, etc., are not benefitted any when they are run through 
snow. Slushy snow is especially apt to remove the finish from 
The runners on the sleigh are constructed for 


wheeled vehicles. 
It will ! 


giving long and uninterrupted service upon snowy roads. 
pay every farmer to keep a good sleigh for use during snowy periods soil. 
simply because he will save his wheeled vehicles from abuse. 
Sleighs are manufactured in. very attractive designs. 
type, spring sleighs appeal particularly to the young farmer. 
a man has deliveries to make, the dairyman for example, a spring 
wagon or delivery wagon bed placed upon a pair of light bob sleds 
will give excellent service. When there is any amount of snow upon 
the ground deliveries can be made quickly and easily with this com- 
bination. 
Unless the farmer cares to, there is no reason why he should 
It must be admitted that the modern 
sleigh is unsurpassed for easy riding qualities; but when a buggy 
is upon the farm the bed can easily be removed and placed upon 
A set of gears will not cost a great deal, whether 
they are manufactured by the home blacksmith, or purchased from 
The combination of buggy bed and steel gears makes a 
very efficient sleigh. 
There are innumerable uses for bob sleds upon the average farm. 
Much hauling of various kinds must be done throughout the winter 
months. .Bob sleds come in handy when logs are hauled while there 
is snow upon the ground. After a road is broken from the timber 
to the woodlot, the bob sleds pull easily, even when a heavy load 
It is also more convenient to load logs upon 
bob sleds, than upon the running gears of a wagon. For heavy 
work, such as wood hauling, the bob sleds are superior to wagon 
running gears. Usually there is plenty of snow upon the ground 
when the season’s wood supply is hauled. 
Everything considered the sleigh and bob sleds are an impor- 
tant part of the farmer’s equipment.—Clement White, Kansas. 


purchase a complete sleigh. 


sleigh gears. 


a dealer. 


of wood is in place. 


The Sleigh and the Bob Sled 


N sections of the country where snow falls and remains on the 
ground during part of the winter months, the farmer can get 
much pleasure and service from a sleigh and a good pair of 

The motion 

of no other vehicle can rival that of a sleigh, with springs between 

seat and runners, when the roads are well-covered with a smooth 

The gliding motion is restful and refreshing, the 

When the moon is 


Riding in a sleigh is excellent amusement. 


The new 


the sun will thaw the surface, fasten- 
ing the seed thoroughly in the mud 
and thereby preventing them from be- 
ing moved by rains. Clover seed 
sown in this manner will be so thor- 
oughly covered by freezing and thaw- 
ing that the warm days that come oc- 
casionally will not as a rule be warm 
enough to cause them to germinate 
and afterward be killed by a sharp 
frost. 

Seed sown later in the season when 
the ground is more settled will re- 
main on the surface and sprout on 
such days, trying or partly sending 
its roots into the ground. When it is 
in this state, or as some state it, “in 
the crook,” a severe frost will kill it. 
If a warm enough period does come 
to sprout the early sown deeply cov- 
ered seed, the freezes that follow will 
not affect them nearly so much as the 
roots and seed are both covered with 
After a good catch is obtained 
half the battle of raising clover is 


When won.—E. Thompson Hunter, Indiana. 








HANDLING OF MANURE, 





A very unique way of handling sta- 
ble manure during the wintér and 
spring months, when it is impractica- 
ble to get on the field with team and 
wagon, was explained by a farmer at 
a recent grain growers”-meeting. 

This farmer believes there is no fer- 
tilizer equal to manure and therefore 
plans to conserve all that is available 
upon his farm and also to rot and 
make ready for spreading in the 
quickest and most economical manner 
all the old straw stack bottoms. This 
he accomplishes by throwing back 
away from the straw stack, all the 
straw that is tramped down by stock 
and then spreading on top the manure 
that accumulates around the barna. 
The melting snows and spring rains 
leach from the manure a part of the 
valuable plant food materials and car- 
ry them into the straw where they are 
caught and held until weather condi- 
tions permit the whole to be spread. 








to have a prejudice against the use www 
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Kafir for Fodder or Grain 


Compares Favorably With Corn In Kansas, 
and In Some Places Excells. 


OME-GROWN kafir seed is always split the ridges and the kafir then 












superior to imported kafir seed, planted. 

according to George K. Helder, 
superintendent of the Fort Hays 
branch experiment station of Kansas, 
and one of the leading authorities on 
kafir in that state. In the course of 
an address at the Kansas State-wide 


When to Plant. 

The time of planting varies, but it 
is important to wait until the ground 
is well warmed, generally from one to 
two weeks later than corn is a safe 
time to plant kafir. Where the seed 


to 30 gallons of water. Dry the seed 
at once. 

Experiments at the Fort Hays sta- 
tion have determined that a rotation 
comprising fallow, winter wheat and 
kafir gave the best results. Good 
yields of kafir have been obtained at 
the Hays station on an average rainfall 
of 22 inches. 

Kafir silage when fed in the right 
proportion with straw, cottonseed meal 
or linseed meal is the cheapest winter 


silage was valued at $2.66 a ton, straw 
50 cents a ton, and cottonseed meal 
$300 a ton. 

Kafir is a valuable feed for hogs. Ex. 
periments show that it is slightly in. 
ferior to corn as a hog feed. 

“From our experiments,” conclude@ 
Superintendent Helder, “we have de. 
cided that kafir compares favorably 
with corn, either as a fodder, as a 
grain, or as ensilage for feeding stock 






in Kansas.”—Reported by W. A. Sum- 


feed obtainable 


c 
2 
1 
c 


for wintering beef ner. 
ows. Here is the ration for the cows: 
0 pounds of silage, 17 pounds of straw, 
pound of cottonseed meal daily. The 


ost for wintering the herd of cows 





BUY NOW. 





Don’t buy what you don’t need, but 








has good germination, four pounds of 
seed to the acre is sufficient for plant- 
ing for seed. For forage or silage at 
least eight pounds should be sown. 

In western Kansas the cultivation 
should leave the ground rough in or- 
der to catch the moisture. The field 


institute, Mr. Helder said: “Seed 
grown in your own neighborhood will 
always prove superior to seed that has 
been shipped in from a different part 
of the state. It takes two or three 
years for the seed to become adapted to 


for 100 days was only $4.14 a thousand 
pounds of live weight. 

At a cost for 100 days of $5.84, the 
cows gained 1.38 pounds a day on this 
ration: 35 pounds kafir silage, 14 
pounds wheat straw, 1 pound cotton- 


buy what you do need, now. It wil] 
put thousands of idle men at work E 
who are suffering this winter. 











There is no profit in sick hogs. Keep 
wood-ashes and sulphur in all the 

































the soil and climate of your com- 
munity.” 

There is always a great danger of 
bringing plant diseases and insect 
pests with the seed which is purchased 
in another locality. 

There is one right time to select 
your kafir seed. It is on your own 


must be kept free of weeds, for weeds 
use an enormous amount of moisture. 
In cultivating kafir, care must be taken 
not to disturb the root system. Late 
cultivation should be shallow. 

In listed kafir, the first cultivation 
can be made with a harrow. The sec- 
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farm, in your own field, and before the 
first frost. Kafir is grown for a forage 
and seed crop. The seed should be 
selected from plants having many 
leaves, having well-filled heads, early 
maturing and free from suckers. The 
advantage secured by selecting from 
plants having many leaves is in the in- 
creased forage production. This also 
holds true in increasing the yield of 
seed. 

Kafir when threshed and stored read- 
ily, and the result is poor germinatiou. 
After selecting the seed, it should be 
placed in burlap bags, swung tn the 
rafters of your barn and allowed to 
remain there until spring. In a few 
minutes before going to the field, 
enough seed can be threshed to last a!l 
day. 

Better Than Corn. 


Kafir is one of the most important 
crops in Kansas. In 12 of the coun- 
ties, the value of kafir as compared to 
corn for a 10-year period was almost 
double. Kafir is well adapted to near- 
ly all clases of soils, but cannot be 
expected to do its best on swampy 
ground, or poorly drained or strongly 
alkali soils. 

A variety of kafir which does well 
in one county frequently is not the 
best variety for another county. It 
will be necessary for the farmer to 
find the best kafir for his farm and 
then grow that variety exclusively. In 
northwestern Kansas, the dwarf, 
black-hulled, white kafir, and in the 
west and northwest central, the white 
hulled, white kafir have proved the 
most satisfactory. In central Kansas, 
the standard black-hulled, white kafir 
is the best. 

For western Kansas, the lister is the 
most practical and most economical 
method of preparing the seedbed, list- 
ing in the fall and leaving the furrows 
open all winter to catch the snow and 
rainfall. In the spring, the kafir may 
be planted with an ordinary two-row 
corn planter with a two-furrow attach- 
ment, or the ground may be listed to 





A Crop of Kafir at the Fort Hays 
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Station in Kansas. 


6nd cultivation can be made with a 


disk lister cultivator, throwing the 
dirt from the row. Later cultivation 
throws the dirt back to the stalks. 

It is worth while, when a rain 
crusts the surface of the ground that 
has been drilled or sown broadcast 
and the kafir has not reached a height 
that throughly shades or protects the 
ground, to harrow or cultivate with a 
weeder to break the crust. 

The milk, or soft dough stage, is the 
proper time to harvest kafir if it is to 
be bundled as a roughage crop. If 
both grain and fodder is desired, the 
crop should be allowed to stand until 
the seed is hard enough so that it can 
just be cut between the thumb and 
finger. This is also the right time to 
cut kafir for silage. When flafir is 
headed in the field, it should be allowed 
to stand until the stem at the base of 
the head is dry. Otherwise there will 
be danger from heating. 

The binder is the most economical 
method of harvesting cultivated rows 
when fodder is desired. Where the 
grain alone is desired, it may be head- 
ed by hand. 

The cheapest means of storing kafir 
where it is to be fed to cattle or sheep 
is in the silo. When stored in the silo, 
the shrinkage should not exceed 10 per 
cent. There is no loss from bad 
weather and the insects, mice and rats 
cannot bother it. Kafir silage has been 
kept as long as four years in perfect 
shape. Storing grain kafir in bins is 
dangerous, as it often heats. Kafir that 
contains dust, dirt, or chaff heats more 
easily than does clean kafir. Never 
store kafir for seed in a bin. 


Some Kafir Troubles. 

There are two diseases which attack 
kafir—kernel smut and head smut. 
There is no satisfactory method for 
treating head smut. The only remedy 
is to plant clean, home-grown seed. 
Kernel smut is the most important dis- 
ease of kafir in Kansas. Here is the 
best method of control: Soak the seed 































































































seed meal daily. In these tests, kafir pens. b 
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“Canadian : 
« as 
to Feed the World- e 
The war’s fearful devastation of European crops has 
caused an unusual demand for grain from the American th 
_ Continent. The people of the world must be fed and there 
is an unusual demand for Canadian wheat. Canada’s invi- be 
tation to every industrious American is therefore especially *y 
attractive. wants farmers to make money and happy, wie 
prosperous homes for themselves while helping her to raise 
immense wheat crops. 
You can get a Homestead of 160 acres FREE and wer 
Other lands can be bought at remarkably low prices. Think mo 
of the money you can make with wheat at its present high 7 dri 
prices, where for some time it is liable to continue. During many years Canadian wheat 
fields have averaged 20 bushels to the acre—many yields as high as 45 bushels to the of 
-) ats Rf —_ fi : = = So i The T grasses full 
ta, * x ‘arming as profitable an industry as grain raising. excellent ‘a cen 
a is, &  auneen are Gacuy’ ‘ood required either for beef or dairy pupenes. Good schools, mar- 
e t, clima Nent au 
Military service is not compulsory in Canada, but there is an extra demand for farm . 
bor to replace the many young men who have volunteered for the war. chi 
The Government this year is urging farmers to put extra acreage into . 
t *S grain. Write for literature and particulars as to reduced railway stit 
rates to Superintendent , Ottawa, Canada, or a 
GEO. A. COOK, in 
125 W. 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
. J. BROUGHTON, six 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago, Tl. insi 
anadian Government Agent. - 
to | 
a “ -_ of ¢ 
2 erat 
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. for 
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t seen 
THIS BIG 3: c 7 
1 FOOT TELESCOPc (fas. came oe 
with Patented Solar Eye Piece QO. -_— 
HMere’s a bargain. Never before has it been possible to © In 
obtain a Muiti-focal telescope with solar eyepiece attach- EB, trici 
ment for less than $8 to $10. But because we have made Ticit 
special arrangements with the inventors, and pay no ep) fully 
patent royalties, and have them made in tremendous Li} 
quantities by a large manufacturer in Europe with cheap f One 
labor, we are enabled to give you this outfit, provided you -- 
will send us $1.00 to pay for a one ar, new or re- tet quart 
newal subscription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD t , 
and 85 cents extra to help pay mailing and pack- aes ‘ tiona 
ing charges on the telescope outfit (total $1.35). Think of .s sas 
it—the solar eye-piece alone is worth more than that pa x boilir 
amount in the pleasure it gives—seeing the sun spots as : > ton! = 
they appear, and inapgstiog soles oclipess, . < x ‘ cent’s 
The or Maulti-focal Telese S&B i 
has a multiplicity of uses—its sae ’ (52 s+ E-o 
ure is never dimmed—each day 4Gis- Od t+ a@ cha 
covers some new delight. Distinguish > ae: 
faces blocks away. Read signs invis- Pl e 6. Nex 
ible to the naked eye. Use it in cases t 
of emergency. t Wy venie! 
Take the Excelsior Multi-focal Tele- Css Ci 
scope with you on pleasure and vaca- fie Se electr 
tion trips. and you can take in all the eh oe {4p 
scenery at a glance—ships miles out; ~ a erate 
mountains, encircled by vapors: bath- ) = was h 
ers in the surf; tourists climbing up = M wo 
the winding paths. Be 9: atel 
Used as a microscope it is found of infinite value in saa 4 
discovering microbes and germs in plants and seeds, etc. Ele 
The Excelsior ‘Muiti-focal Telescope is mechanically cor- 
rect—brass-bound, brass safety cap to exclude dust. theref 
Powerful lenses, scientifically grounded and adjusted. Handy 
to carry—will go in pocket when closed, but when opened is call 
is over 3% feet long. Circumference, 5% inches, Here- i 
tofore telescopes of this size, with solar eyepiece and With 
multi-focal lenses, have sold for $8 to $10, or even more, 
We do not claim our telescope is as’ nice and expensive featur 
in every particular of construction as a $10 telescope should i 
be; that would be unreasonable; but it is a positive easid 
wonder for the price. Each telescope ts provided with day i 
2 interchangeable objective lenses—one for ordinary range ig 
and atmosphere, the other for extra long range in more | 
clear atmosphere, increasing the power and utility of Tel- 
ooonee about 50 per cent. fore t 
ULD COUNT CATTLE NEARLY 20 MILES AWAY : 
F. 5. Patton, Arkansas City, Kansas, writes: “Can cowt found 
cattle nearly 20 miles; can see large ranch 17 miles east, 
and ean tell colors and count windows in house.” health 
SAW AN ECLIPSE OF SUN 
L. 8. Henry, The Saxon, New York, writes: “Your solar 
eyepiece xe r. -_ I witnessed the eclipse at the I 
n @ sun was 
concealed.” cou z almost £0 per cent 
LD SEE SUN SPOT 
: Rutland, vt ve. 16, 1910.—Telescope arrived O. K. No ¢ 
ave see @ spots on th ¥ 
my lfe.—Dan C, Safford. _— i oe oe Gee & thing 
v~@ LIMITED OFFER — 
Preclud 
Send us $1.00 to pay for a d 
= ieee er OM your sub- iscove 
scription ° *S RURAL 
bag oe and 4 cents extra informa 
elp pay mailing and ck- 
ing charges on the complete tel. partme! 
escope outfit, which will be sent circular 
postpaid (total amount to remit, 
$1.35), Absolute guarantee of sat- departn 
isfaction or money refunded. DO 
Ir NOW. tol” or |; 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD hog cho 
taken f1 
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for one’ hour in a solution of one 
pound of standard strength formalin 
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ELECTRICITY OF INCREASING IM- 
PORTANCE ON THE FARM. 





Electricity finds a most useful and 
beneficial application in the farm 
home for lighting, heating and small 
motor service. This is quite apart 
from the now well recognized service 
as a general utility motive power for 
outside operations, such as those in 
the field, barn, dairy, shop, ete, In 
the newer conception of farm life 
betterment, it is the home and fire- 
side that require first attention. 

As the sewing machine has replaced 
sewing by hand, so the small electric 
motor is replacing the foot-power 
drive. For instance, one cent’s worth 
of electricity at rate of charge of ten 
cents per kilowatt hour, will operate 
an ordinary household sewing ma- 
chine for two hours and do 30,000 
stitches. It was said that each Greek 
in the olden times required at least 
six slaves to work for him. How 
insignificant the 12 hands compared 
to the simple and direct application 
of electricity to such a common op- 
eration as sewing. And the cost of 
maintenance of six persons sewing 
for ten hours would far exceed one 
cent. The same advantages are to be 
seen in all the other varied demands 
of the farmer’s home for power, as in 
pumping, laundry, refrigeration, 
grinding, etc. 

In the matter of heating by elec- 
tricity, moreover, the applications are 
fully as numerous and economical. 
One cent will bring to a boil one 
quart of water and a very small addi- 
tional allowance will keep it at the 
boiling point for a long time. One 
cent’s worth of heat will operate a 
six-pound flat iron for 15 minutes or 
a chafing dish for 12 minutes. 

Next, consider the comfort, con- 
venience, safety and security from 
electric lights, as one cent will op- 
erate a 16 candle power lamp for five 
hours; ‘and smaller sizes proportion- 
ately a longer time. 

Electricity in the farmer’s home, 
therefore, reduces the drudgery, as it 
{is called, and makes rural life livable. 
With the telephone adding a social 
feature to the preceding economic 
consideration, it is evident that the 
day is not far distant when it will be 
More of a realization than ever be- 
fore, that the best home life is to be 
found on the farm, the ranch and in 
healthful rural environment. 





FAKE CHOLERA CURES. 


No cure for hog cholera, or any 
thing approaching it, has ever been 
discovered. The nature of the disease 
Precludes the probability of such a 
discovery in the future. The office of 
information of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has issued a 
Circular advising the public that the 
department has not endorsed “Bene- 
tol” or any other proprietary cure for 
hog cholera. The following statement 
taken from the circular mentioned in- 
dicates very conclusively the attitude 


Founded by Hon. Norman J. Colman 
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Colman’s Rural World was 

established in 1848 by 
Norman J. Colman, who 
later became the first Unit- 
ed States Secretary of Agri- 
culture. As a clarion of 
advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted na- 
tion-wide support, and is 
today held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of in- 
telligent and discriminating 
readers. 


Colman’s Rural World 

strives to bring the 
greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. 
Each issue is replete with 
helpfulmess and good cheer. 
It is read for profit and 
pleasure, and yields a sat- 
isfactory return to each in- 
dividual subscriber. Our 
advertisers are rewarded 
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NOEMAN J. COLMAN, 


First U. 8. Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Colman’s Eural World is 

mailed postpaid to any 
address in the United States 
or island possessions for 
one dollar per year or 
three years for two dollars. 
All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, 
registered letter, post office 
or express money order. In 
changing address give old 
and new addresses. 


Colman’s Rural World is 
published every Thursday 
at 718 Lucas Avenue. Con- 
tributed articles on perti- 
nent subjects are invited. 
Photographs suitable for re- 
production also will be welk- 
comed. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD, 718 Lu- 
cas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Entered in the postoffice 
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at St. Louis, Mo., as second- 
class matter. J 





— excellent results. 





of the department of agriculture at 
Washington relative to the many 
“cures” for hog cholera that are being 
advertised extensively, and sold in 
great quantities to the ever gullible 
publie. 

“Articles praising this medicine— 
Benetol by name—are being sent out 
widespread to newspapers. These ar- 
ticles are so worded that it appears as 
if the department of agriculture had 
received reports from the state of Min- 
nesota showing that the medicine had 
proved most beneficial. The depart- 
ment attaches no importance whatever 
to this statement. It has no reason to 
believe in the efficiency of any pro- 
prietary cure for hog cholera and does 
not recommend any. Under certain 
conditions it urges farmers to protect 
their stock with anti-hog-cholera se- 
rum, but that is all.” 





SPRING SHOOTING OF MIGRATORY 
BIRDS PROHIBITED. 


From the number of letters which 
they have received on the subject re- 
cently, officials of the United States 
Department of Agriculture believe 
that sportsmen may unintentionally 
violate the provisions of the federal 
migratory bird law, which it is the 
purpose of the government to enforce 
rigidly. Under the provisions of this 
law no waterfowl can be shot in the 
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40 Years Ago e@ 20 Years Ago 


In Colman’s 


(Issue ef Feb. 27, 1875.) 
The Columbia Herald  esti- 
mates the entire number of hogs 
fattened in Boone county, Mo., 
during the season just closed, at 
16,000. 


Ohio is literally overrun with 
howling, yelping curs, and vic- 
ious canines, that cost the peo- 
ple not less than $200,000 a year 
in sheep, without one cent’s 
worth of benefit. 


al 


We would suggest to the legis- 
lature of Missouri, the enactment 
of a law to prevent imposition on 
the farmers and breeders bya 
certain class, who, having a 
worthless stallion, take him 
where he is not known and, by 
manufacturing a bogus pedigree, 
impose on the community until 
he is found out... .. New York 
state has a law compelling every 
one making a season with a 
stallion, to register the same with 
the county clerk, together with 
his correct pedigree, under oath. 
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northern or breeding zone after Jan- 
uary 15, except in New Jersey, where 
the season extends to February 1. In 
most of the southern or wintering 
zone the season closes February 1, 
but extends to February 15 in Flori- 
da, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
These regulations were proclaimed 
on October 1, 1914. No change has 
since been made in them, and no 
change is likely to be made until the 
constitutionality of the law has been 
passed on by the United States Su- 
preme court. As a matter of fact, 
the law provides that all changes in 
the regulations must be considered 
for a period of 90 days, and then must 
be approved and signed by the prest- 
dent before they become effective. It 
is thus evicgent that there is no pos- 
sibility that the prohibition of spring 
shooting will be in any way modified 
this year. 

The officials of the department who 
are intrusted with the enforcement of 
the law are anxious that these facts 
be impressed upon the people because 
it is the intention to investigate care- 
fully all reports of violations made 
to the department’s inspectors and 
wardens and to prosecute all such 
violations in the federal courts. In 
this connection it is important to re- 
member that prosecutions may be in- 
stituted at any time w:ihin three years 
of the offense. 


Rural World. 
(Issue of Feb, 28, 1895.) 

It is not from the extent of 
one’s farm that money is made, 
but from the labor that is put up- 
on it. All profit comes from 
labor. 


Dr. Salmon of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry has 
ordered the return of 25 Shrop- 
shire sheep from the farm of 
Lord Longford, Packenham Hall, 
Castle Pollard, Ireland, which 
arrived at Baltimore last week. 
It is alleged that the animals 
were infected with a contagious 
hoof disease such as our Ameri- 
can breeders do not care to 
cultivate these hard times. 


Compressed paper horse-shoes, 
cemented to the hoof, are now 
under trial in the German cav- 
alry. Nails do not prove success- 
ful in setting paper shoes, and 
cement is now under experiment 
with satisfactory results up to 
the present report. These shoes 
are used on the fore feet only at 
present, the hind feet being shod 
with iron. 
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ADULTERATION OF OATS TO BE 
STOPPED AT ONCE, 


Seventy-five carloads of oats in- 
tended for export have recently been 
seized by the federal authorities be- 
cause they were found to be adulter- 
ated within the meaning of the food 
and drugs act. The adulteration 
charged is the addition of feed barley 
or water, or both. Under certain 
circumstances adulteration in thes’ 
ways May be so profitable that it is 
believed to be at times a common 
practice among grain shippers. The 
government, however, is determined 
that the practice shall cease at once, 
and field representatives of the dé 
partment have all been instructed to 
exercise the utmost vigilance in de- 
tecting future shipments adulterated 
in this way. 

Low-grade barley, which is known 
to the trade as “feed barley,” is 
sometimes mixed with oats when 
there is sufficient difference between 
the prices of the two grains to make 
this profitable. This “feed barley” is 
the product which remains after the 
best grade of the grain has been sep- 
arated and removed for malting pur- 
poses. It contains material percent- 
ages of weed seeds, foreign grains, 
and dust, and the addition to oats of 
such a product is held to be a viola- 
tion of the food and drugs act. The 
addition of water to oats arises from 
the fact that the grain is sold by 
weight. Investigations of the depart- 
ment of agriculture have revealed the 
fact that water is sometimes added 
in the amount of from two to four per 
cent. 

There is no reason why either of 
these practices should be tolerated. 
Grain shippers and dealers, therefore, 
are being warned that the prevalence 
of the custom in the past will not af- 
fect the legal proceedings against fu- 
ture shipments found to be adulterat- 
ed in this way. 





GET READY FOR SPXING WORK, 


Now is the time to overhaul the 
farm machinery in preparation for 
the rush work in the spring. The 
more preparation you make now, the 
less you will have to do when the 
time arrives for the actual work of 
seeding, plowing and planting. Over- 
haul all your machinery and sée if 
repairs are needed. If some patts 
are broken or lost, get them and put 
them on now, do not wait until you 
use the machine. Go over your plows 
and see that they are in good shape, 
Also have your disk harrows sharp- 
ened and polished and oiled so that 
they will be ready for use, 





No class of people can so well af- 
ford to havea neat inviting dooryard 
as the farmer. It should be made at- 
tactive ahd kept that way all thé 
time. 





Get rid of the tent caterpillar eggs. 
They can be seen quite readily on the 
twigs in winter time. 
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The Missouri Vineyard 


Preparation and Management Described by 


Dr. J. C.Whitten at Columbia. 
Reported by R. H. Garcelon. 


HALF century ago the cultivated 
A grape occupied a much more im- 

portant position in Missouri Val- 
ley horticulture than it does today. 
The river hills of the Missouri and 
Mississippi rivers, as well as certain 
points in the Ozarks, were planted to 
vineyards and the industry flourished 
until the appearance of grape rot. 
Most of the grape growing done at this 
time was for wine production, very 
few dessert grapes being grown. With- 
in the last few years grape growing 
has been revived in the Missouri val- 
ley and the production of dessert 
grapes has become quite an industry. 

In growing dessert grapes early va- 
rieties which ripen before the north- 
ern grapes come on the market, seem 
to be the most profitable. In the last 
decade especially, grape centers have 
been set out in early varieties like 
Moore’s Early, putting the industry on 
its feet, and the industry is proving 
profitable. Among the best varieties 
to grow in this section are Moore’s 
Early, Worden, Concord and Wyoming 
Red. 

The grape needs a well-drained soil; 
frequently it will thrive on rocky 
hillsides which can hardly be tilled in 
other fruit or farm crops. The Mis- 
souri and Mississippi river hills pro- 
duce grapes abundantly, even where 
the land is too steep for most other 
crops to be grown. On the other hand, 
the grape will thrive on most tillable 
farm lands and produce good returns. 
For early varieties a south slope will 
bring them into ripening quicker 
though the fruit is less perishable and 
does not hold so long on the vines, as 
when grown on a north or east slope. 


Method of Planting. 


One-year-old or two-year-old plants 
should be secured for planting. Wher- 
ever the soil is level enough and free 
from stone, the area should be plowed, 
harrowed and worked the same as for 
most farm crops or as for an orchard. 
Frequently on steep hillsides only a 
narrow row running parallel with the 
elevation across the slope, rather than 
up and down it, may properly fit the 
soil for grapes and may prevent wash- 
ing. 

Grapes may be planted either in the 
spring or in the fall. At the time of 
planting the vines should be cut back 
s0 that about two or three of the low- 
er buds are left on the new wood, 
which is the last year’s growth. The 
vines should be set deep enough so as 
to cover at least an inch or so of the 
base of the new wood. If the old part 
of the stem below’ ground is long 
enough so that setting straight would 
bring the lower root too deep, the 
vine may be set in the soil at a slant 
so the base of the rooted portion of 
the vine need not be planted so deep. 

Grapes should be cultivated about 
the same as corn or young orchard 
trees. If the land is level enough to 
permit tillage the entire area between 
rows may be cultivated. On steep hill- 
sides only a little cultivation may be 
given around each plant along the 
rows, leaving the area between the 
rows undisturbed to prevent washing. 

Distance Apart for Vines. 


The plants are usually set from 
eight to ten feet apart each way. The 
distance apart being governed by how 
rank-growing the varieties are and by 
the width and character of the tool 
which is to be used in the cultivation 
between the rows. Where clean cul- 
tivation is given through the early 
season, it is often desirable to sow 
cowpeas between the rows in July in 
order to add humus to the soil and also 
to hold the land from washing. 

On tillable land it is customary to 
use a three-wire trellis supported at 
intervals by posts. The lower wire 
may be about 15 or 20 inches above 
the ground and the other wires a foot 
or more apart. On rocky soils which 
must be cultivated by a narrow tool, 
like a single shovel plow, or where it 
is desirable to cultivate both ways, in 
cases where the surface stone is too 
abundant for hand tillage, a singile 





post is often set at each vine and the 
vine trained to this post. 
Winter Training. 


The winter following the first sea- 
son’s growth of the vine in the vine- 
yard the new canes are usually cut 
back to two buds so as to prevent the 
production of fruit during the second 
summer. During the third summer 
the vines should be strong enough to 
earry their first crop of fruit and con- 
sequently, during the second winter, 
should be pruned with this purpose in 
view. 

Ordinarily the method of pruning 
for the first crop is to cut back two of 
the lower new canes to two buds each, 
thus producing “spurs.”’ Above these, 
canes of the last summer’s growth 
should be left three or four feet long 
to produce the fruit of the next sum- 
mer. 

Subsequent pruning each winter 
should consist of leaving two or three 
‘spurs,” each two buds long, selected 
for the new canes near the base of 
the vine. These “spurs” are for the 
purpose of producing strong new 
shoots which will be pruned back for 
fruit canes the following year. Above 
these “spurs” two or three fruiting 
canes, four feet long, should be left 
to bear the current fruit crop. 

In each winter’s pruning the fruit- 
ing canes and all of their growth of 
the previous summer should be cut 
away and the new fruiting canes se- 
lected from the strongest new growth 
produced from the “spurs” which 
were left below. This process prac- 
tically renews the vine each year from 
a short stem close to the ground. 

Summer Training. 


Some summer training is desirable. 
First, attention should be given to 
early summer sprouts that may grow 
near the base of the vine and the 
shoots that will grow from the short 
“spurs” left near the ground. Three or 
four strong shoots should be selected 
that are being produced from the 
“spurs” near the ground. These 
should be allowed to grow free until 
they reach a length of about four feet 
or are near the top wire of the trellis. 
Their tips should be pinched then to 
prevent their making too long strag- 
gling growth and to insure their pro- 
ducing strong side branches, thus se- 
curing a short, stocky new’ growth. 
Any fruit which tends to set on this 
wood coming from the “spurs” should 
be pinched off as this growth is being 
preserved as fruiting canes for the 
following year. In the meantime the 
canes left above for the current year’s 
fruiting will be putting out side 
branches from their buds on which 
will be set from two to five fruit clus- 
ters on each shoot. 

This summer training accomplishes 
two things: It produces new growth 
from the “spurs” to bear the fruit 
crop of the following year, and it 
shortens the fruiting shoots of the cur- 
rent year so that the vines will not 
be filled up with too much wood 
growth. 

In order to secure good grapes, 
fungous disease and insects must be 
kept out by spraying. The present 
method of spraying with bordeaux 
mixture will successfully keep down 
black rot and downy mildew which 
cause grapes to rot; add to this ar- 
senate of lead and you have a spray 
that will kill insects and no worms 
will be found in the grapes. 





PRUNING THE APPLE TREE. 





The months of February and 
March are the best months for heavy 
pruning, and the following sugges- 
tions may be helpful: 

In removing large branches, make 
a smooth cut close to the stem or 
branch from which it is removed. 
Stumps left invite fungi and decay. 

In reducing the height of the tree, 
or de-horning the tree, never leave 
naked stumps, but cut to a leader. 
This means that the side branch still 
would take the place of the center 


leader removed, and the tree would 
not look as if it had been de-horned. 

If systematic pruning is done, from 
year to year, there should be littie 
occasion for the remval of large 
branches, as they would then have 
been removed when small. 

Heavy winter pruning generally en- 
courages the growth of water-sprouts 
or suckers, and unless these are re- 


moved as soon as they appear, the | 
amount of pruning to be done the 
following years will be greatly  in- 


creased. 

A good fruit grower will prune at 
all seasons of the year, for every time 
he walks through his orchard and 
sees a branch or a shoot out of place, 
he removes it. By such practice, win- 
ter pruning is largely dispensed with. 
The necessity for heavy winter prun- 
ing arises from the fact that the trees 
were not properly shaped and pruned 
before they reached the bearing age, 
and if the pruning and shaping has 
been carefully attended to up to the 
time the trees have reached the sixti 
year, the subsequent pruning would 
be very little. It is the neglect of 
the young growing trees that makes 
the winter pruning so heavy in later 
years.—E. P. Sandsten, Colorado. 





TRIUMPH OF THE ITALIAN 


TOMATO. 





The tomato was given to the worid 
by America, but Italy is today teach- 


ing the rest of the world by example 
it | middle-west. 


how it should be raised and how 
should be preserved. Italian canned 
tomatoes have practically 
lish market, and have gained an 
enormous market in the United 
States. The Italians raise a solid 
meaty tomato of fine color and it is 
so packed in the cans that the con- 
sumer is not obliged to pay for a 
large percentage of water. 

Canned tomatoes, however, are put 
up principally ‘for the export trade. 
The Italians themselves prefer their 
tomatoes in the form of sauce, or 
paste, which is nothing more nor less 
than boiled down. tomato pulp, minus 
the skins and seeds, as set forth in 
an interesting manner in a report by 
Commercial Agent J. Alexis Shriver 
entitled, “Canned Tomato Industry in 
Italy,” recently issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
This sauce is put up in cans and is 
used by the Italians in a great varie- 
ty of dishes, of which spaghetti is 
perhaps the most familiar to Ameri- 
cans. 

According to fairly accurate sta- 
tistics the area planted in tomatoes 
in Italy is about 22,000 acres, produc- 
ing about 385,000 tons. The exports 
to the United States amount to about 
20,000,000 pounds of canned tomato 
and tomato sauce, and some 8,000,000 
pounds of the product go to South 
America. The total value of the to- 
mato exports from Italy is well over 
$6,000,000. 

The skins and seeds that were 
formerly wasted are now utilized, the 
former as stock feed and the latter as 
a source of oil. The crude oil ts 
suitable for soap making and for 
lamps, and the refined oil is said to 
be edible. Commercial Agent Shriv- 
er’s report, special agents series No. 
93, may be obtained from the superin- 
tendent of documents, government 
printing office, Washington, at 5 cents 
a copy. 





GET READY FOR SPRAYING. 





If you own an orchard, why iet pests 
of many kinds take possession of it 
and reap the harvest that you should 
have. Why not get busy putting 
things in shape for spraying on the 
first quiet, sunny day? 

Twelve years ago, when the San 
Jose scale was not so well known as 
it is now, my advice to fight it by 
spraying was ignored by some and 
not favorably accepted by other Rural 
World readers. How many would be 
$1,000 better off today had they fol- 
lowed such advice? 

One of my neighbors claims that 
praying is better than spraying. He 
may be right, but if he wants good 
fruit he should not neglect the latter. 
Better put the two together and have 
the benefit of the doubt.—Edwin H. 
Riehl, Illinois. 


pushed |} 
the American product out of the Eng- ) you 


How did Maine in- 
crease its average 
potato yield 75.8 
bushels per acre? By 
proper seed selec- 
tion, thorough tillage 


and the use of suit- 
able plantfood. 


Our Special Potato Bulle- 
tin tells how a Wisconsin 
farmer raised 470 bushels 
per acre. 

Write for this free 
literature. 
The Middle West Soil 
Improvement Committee 


ofthe National F izerAssociation 
| 919 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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‘Buy Trees At Wholesale 


and Seve Aquat’ end Reuters’ Frei. 
Peach trees $7 per 100; 


Apple trees $6 per 100 and 
Cherry trees $12 per! 100. andy: Pe the best varieties Pr or the 
‘Grapes $2 per 100; Ly 8 Pro- 
food Fall Bearing Strawberries $3 pe Cumber- 
ml ey $8 per 1,000; Early Has Harvest Black berris 
000; St Regis. reget gual or Raspberries $3.50 
Bet Pro0. We the frei 


0.00 or over. t our F 


WOLSINGER BROTHERS NURSERY, Box "122 2 Rosedale, Kansas 





GOOD PAY; Steady 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED GOOD PAY: | Steady 
packages Perfumed Borax Soap Powder with 
our Soaps, etc. No capital or experience need- 
ed. W. WARD & CO., 214 Institute Pl, Chi- 
cago. 


BAND YOUR SHADE TREES NOW 
AGAINST CANKER WORMS. 





-_ 








The spring canker worm has killed 
more Kansas apple trees in one sea- 
son than the San Jose scale has killed 
in its entire history in the state, while 
at the same time the worm has attack- 
ed thousands of elm and other shade 
trees. It has been equally as destruc- 
tive in various other states. 

Here are some simple and practical 
methods of preventing these losses. It 
is often impossible to spray shade 
trees, so Professor Dean of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, recommends this 
remedy for shade trees and advises 
that it be applied immediately. 

Take a strip of cotton batting, two 
inches wide and long enough to go 
around the trees. Over this cotton 
place a strip of tarred paper or build- 
ing paper, slightly wider than the cot- 
ton. Fasten the paper -tightly over 
the cotton with four or five tacks. The 
cotton is used to prevent the worms 
from going under the paper band. 

Some sticky substance, such as 
printers’ ink, coal tar, pine tar, or 
dendrolene should be smeared upon 
the paper. The best preparation to 
use is called tree tanglefoot. On bad- 
ly infested trees it is necessary to 
comb or replace the sticky substance 
every few days. The sticky substance 
may be applied directly to the bark of 
the tree but it will leave a disfiguring 
mark for many years. The cotton and 
paper bands may be removed at any 
time and will not leave a mark. 

Spray the orchard with a solution 
of two or three pounds of lead ar- 
senate to 50 gallons of water. The 
usual spraying of orchards for cur- 
culin and the codling moth will kill 
the canker worm. 





Spread manure on the surface of the 
orchards if there is not much snow on 
the ground. 


The end of the month is not too 
early to cut grafts to be used in the 
spring. Keep these grafts in damp 
moss or peat in the cellar. Write the 
names on them. 


Look for scale and mealy bug on 
ferns and other house plants. To rid 
the plants of the insects wash with 
soap and water, using a soft sponge 
or brush, then cleanse with clear wa- 
ter. Rain water is better than well 
water, since it does not contain alkali, 
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Mr. Edison’s 


Wonderful 
New Instrument 





WRITE today for our new Edison catalog—the catalog 


that tells you all about the wonderful new model Edison with 
Mr. Edison’s new diamond point reproducer— the new parlor grand 
style. It will also tell you about our mew Edison offer! Now read: 


Free Loan— 


We will send you the new model Edison Phonograph and your choice of all the 
brand new records on an absolutely free loan. We want you to hear all the waltzes, two steps, vaudevilles, minstrels, 
grand operas, the old sacred hymns, every kind of comic and popular music, also your choice of the highest grade 
concerts and operas, as rendered by the world’s greatest artists. Entertain your family and friends. Give plays and 
concerts right in your own parlor. Hear the songs, solos, duets and quartettes, the pealing organs, the brass bands, 
the symphony orchestras, the choirs of Europe’s great cathedrals, the piano and violin concerts, virtuoso —all these 
we want you to hear free as reproduced on the new Edison. 


Then, when you are through with the outfit, you may send it back at our expense. 


Remember, not a penny down—no deposit—no guarantee—no C.O.D. to us—no obli- 
gations to buy—a full free trial in your own home—direct from us—direct to you. Returnable 
at our expense or payable (if you want to keep it) at the actual rock-bottom price direct from us, 


’ I \ h R - Why should we make such an ultra-liberal offer? 

e eason: Why should we go to all this expense and trouble just 
so you can have all these free concerts? Well, we’ll tell you: we are tremendously proud of this magnificent new 
instrument. When you get it in your town we know everybody will say that nothing like it has ever been heard— 
so wonderful, so grand, so beautiful, such a king of entertainers—so we are pretty sure that at least some one, if 
not you, then somebody else, will want to buy one of these new style Edisons, especially as they are being offered 
now at the most astounding rock-bottom price and on easy terms as low as a few dollars a month. But even if 
no one buys, there is no obligation and we’ll be just as glad anyway that we sent you the new Edison on our 
free trial; for that is our way of advertising quickly everywhere the wonderful superiority of the new Edison. 


COUPON Our New Edison 
F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors # Catalog Sent Free 








Mel ; Y d add tal or ina letter, 
Dentlemen : Please send me your New Edison Catalog and pty Bg py he ayy 
ull particulars of your free trial offer on the new mode] in asking for the catalog. Get this offer—while 
Edison Ph onographs. this offer fasts. Fillout the coupon today. 
F.K. Babson, Edison Phonograph Distributor 
Name 4697 Edison Block, Chicago, IIL 
Canadiana Office: 











Address 








NEW 


f Just Out! The perfected musical wonder of the age. And shipped 
now on a stupendous special offer direct from us—W rite for new catalogs 





Master 


Mr;. Edisons 
Pet and Hobby 


among all his won- 
derful inventions is 
his phonograph. He 
worked for years 
striving to produce 
the most perfect pho- 
nograph. At last he 
has produced this 
new model, Think of 
it; over 25 years of 
work on all these 
poch-making inven- 
tions—then his pet 
and hobby perfected! 





A Happy Home 


Happiness is life—and real happiness is found 
only inarealhome. And by areal home I do 
not mean a house with a yard or farm around 
it. Oh, no! A real home is the place where the 
happy and united family gather together for mutual 
enjoyment and recreation. And the Edison makes this 
possibile, for it stands supreme as the greatest home 
entertainer. It will mean more than entertainment 
and merriment, more than an hour of amusement—yes, 
it will mean genuine pleasure of the lasting sort— 

ipfal en inment and culture of the most bene- 
ficial kind. It will mean the family united—a new home, 











Sacha variety ofentertainment! Hear the latest 
up-to-date song hits of the big cities. Laugh 
until the tears stream down your face and your 
sidesache from laughing at the funniest of funn 
minstrel shows. Hear the grand old churc 
hymns, the majestic choirs sing the famous 
anthems just as they sing them in cathedrais 
of Europe. Hear the pealing organs, the crash- 
ing brass bands, the waltzes, the two- the 
os, duets and quartettes, You will sit awe- 
stricken at the wonderful nd operas as sung 
by the world’s test singers. You will be 
moved by the tender, sweet harmony of quar- 
tettes singing those old melodies that you have 
heard all your life. Take your choice of an 
kind ofentertainment. All will be yours wi 
the Edison in your home. thecoupontoday, 





Instrument 
@® Edison's Latest Invention 
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tlorse BReeving 


IRA AND 


ABOUT RAISING HORSES, 


MULES, 
CATTLE AND WHEAT. 














Editor, Rural World:—There is a 
statement going the rounds, purport- 
ing to come from a nameless breeder 
of 22 years, to the effect that a mare 
that has produced a mule, can not 
produce a foal as good, as she would 
have produced had she not previously 
been bred to a jack. Some folks may 
be induced to believe such poppy 
cock. Here in Missouri we should, in 
1915, relegate such things to the for- 
gotten past. Every mare that will 
breed should be bred to a stallion in 
1915 and 1916, regardless of whether 
they have previously raised one or 
more mules or not. 

The first 2:10 pacing mare bred in 
Missouri was out of a mare that had 
previously raised a mule. Taking this 
breeder’s 22 years’ experience, in 
which he had never raised anything 
but inferior animals from mares that 
had previously raised a mule, I would 
gay that to raise a mule first is the 
way to raise a 2:10 pacer, because the 
first 2:10 pacing mare, bred in Mis- 
souri, was out of a mare that had 
previously raised a mule. One would 
carry as much force as the other; yet, 
in the 114 counties that make up the 
state of Missouri, if we find we have 
not raised good animals for show, for 
draft or for speed purposes from 
mares that have raised mules, we may 
then think this man has found an in- 
fallible rule of breeding. 

Undoubtedly some of the readers of 
Colman’s Rural World bred mares in 
1914, that had previously raised a 
mule colt. Let such report next sum- 
mer to Colman’s Rural World or to 
me direct. 

Next we shall be looking for some 
one to claim that a mare, that has 
raised a premium-winning horse colt, 
can not be counted on to raise a high- 
class sugar mule. Nineteen-seventeen 
will be early enough to test that out. 
Stop and think! We shall want mares 
for mule mothers from 1917 on. We 
shall want mares for all or nearly all 
European countries. So they also may 
breed for agricultural purposes, for 
family use and for harness racing, 
where they have learned to depend on 
the latter, as the greatest of all out 
of doors sports. 

For the next two years, no breeder 
can afford to breed one of his mares 
to a jack. For the Almighty, accord- 
ing to Artemus Ward, after he had al- 
allowed the propogation of the hybrid, 
realized his mistake and allowed it 
to go no further. The mare mule does 
not breed and the Almighty did not al- 
low the mule to reproduce himself, 
nor to adversely effect his mother aft- 
er his birth. Rural World readers 
should be so instructed, that there can 
be no possible doubt after the breeding 
season of 1917 has passed into history. 

It is only a short time since intelli- 
gent dairy workers were strong in the 
belief that butter-fat could be fed in- 
to milk. You may readily increase 
the amount of milk, and in propor- 
tion increase the butter-fat in the 
milk, but no feed will make a Hol- 
stein cow give Guernsey or Jersey 
milk, nor a Guernsey give Holstein 
milk. . 

Only a short time ago I was at one 
of the large milk condensing plants, 
where they handled about 90,000 
pounds of milk a day. All the time 
the management were advising every 
dairy plant that was furnishing milk 
to the condensery, to add one or two 
Channel Island cows to their herds to 
improve the amount of butter-fat from 
each farm. They were not advising 
the feeding of oilmeal or cottonseed 
meal or any other substance, but the 
addition of Channel Island blood that 
would make the percentage of butter- 
fat greater. The Babcock tester and 
the scales have been a revelation, too, 
and the salvation of many dairy farm- 
ers. 


Reports from Missouri breeders for 
the next three years of mares. bred 
to different types of horses, that had 
previously been mated with jacks and 
raised mules, will put at rest for all 
time any supposed effect of first copu- 
lation on later offspring. It is the 
only way to destroy the semi-supersti- 
tion of the past. 

The next three weeks’ should 
see hundreds of acres of grow- 
ing wheat harrowed with a draw-tooth 
smoothing harrow, set back at 45 de- 
grees. Because most farmers have 
grown wheat without this precaution, 
hundreds will let it go, although it 
would probably add close to five bu- 
shels of wheat to every acre harrowed. 
It is those who have the initiative and 
faith to try that will reap the results 
in added bushels, with little added 
trouble and expense. 

If I wanted to breed mules, and be- 
lieved that the high-priced long-lived 
sugar mule could be best produced 
from the draft mare whose longevity 
is less than 20 years, rather than from 
the saddle mare with her stamina and 
high finish, or from the light harness 
mare that may be put to the extreme 
test of endurance for a whole after- 
noon, I should be in favor of a stallion 
law for Missouri. Such laws never 
have helped and never will help, the 
saddle or light harness horse in this 
or any other state—L. E. Clement, 
Pierce City, Mo. 





SOME ANCIENT HORSE AND MULE 
HISTORY. 





The first horses brought into any 
part of the territory at present em- 
braced in the United States were land- 
ed in Florida by Cabeca de Veca, in 
1527, 42 in number—all of which per- 
ished or were otherwise killed. The 
next importation was also brought to 
Florida by De Soto, in 1593. In 1608 
the French introduced the horse into 
Canada. In 1609 the English landed 
at Jamestown, in Virginia, having 
seven horses with them. In 1629 Fran- 
cis Higginson imported horses and 
other domestic animals into the col- 
ony of Massachusetts Bay. In 1625 
the Dutch Company imported horses 
in New York. In 1750 the French of 
Illinois were in possession of a con- 
siderable number of horses. 

Origin of Mules. 

Upon Washington’s first retirement 
in 1738, he became convinced of the 
defective nature of the working ani- 
mals employed in the agriculture of 
the Southern states and set about 
remedying the evil by the introduction 
of mules instead of horses, the mule 
being found to live longer, be less lia- 
ble to disease, require less food and 
in every respect to be more servicea- 
ble and economical than the horse in 
the agricultural labor of the Southern 
states. Up to the year 1773, scarcely 
any mules were to be found in the 
American confederation; a few had 
been imported from the West Indies, 
but they were of diminutive size and 
of little value. So soon as the views 
on this subject of the illustrous farm- 
er of Mount Vernon were thrown 
abroad, he receivd a present from the 
king of Spain of a jack and two jen- 
nies selected from the royal stud at 
Madrid. The jack, called the “Royal 
Gift,” was 16 hands, of a gray color, 
heavily made, of a sluggish disposi- 
tion. 

At the same time the Marquis de la 
Fayette sent out a jack and jennies 
from the island of Malta. The jack, 
called the “Knight of Malta,” was a 
superb animal, black color, with the 
form of a stag and the ferocity of a 
tiger. Washington availed himself of 
the best qualities of the two jacks by 
crossing the breeds, and hence ob- 
tained a favorite jack, called “Com- 
pound,” which animal united the size 
and strength of the “Gift” with the 
courage and activity of the “Knight.” 
The jack arrived at Mount Vernon, if 
we mistake not, early in 1788. The 
general bred some very superior 
mules from his coach 1lares, sending 
them from Philadelphia for the pur- 
pose. In a few years the estate of 
Mount Vernon became stocked with 
mules of superior order, rising to the 
height of 16 hands and of great power 
and usefulness, one wagon-team of 
four mules selling at the sale of the 
general’s effects for $800. 

In no portion of Washington’s vari- 





ous labors and improvements in agri- 


culture was he so particularly entitled 
to be hailed as a public benefactor as 
in the introduction of mules in farm- 
ing labor, those animals being at this 
time almost exclusively used for farm- 
ing purposes in the Southern states.— 
Horseshoers’ Journal. 





SYMPTOMS OF STAGGERS,. 


—_—— 


When a horse is taken with the 
blind staggers, it usually exhibits dis- 
turbance of appetite, depression and 
weakness, while there is trouble in 
swallowing, drooping of the head and 
sleepiness which may give way to ex- 
citement and attacks of dizziness. The 
vision is impaired, is manifest in the 
staggering gait that gives the disease 
its popular name. Certain muscles of 
the neck and flanks are cramped and 
there is a grinding of the teeth. Some- 
times the animal has pains as though 
it were afflicted with colic. The ani- 
mal will walk strangely if in an open 
space and will try to push through 
any obstacle it encounters. ‘In the 
stable he will press his head against 
the stall or rest it on the manger. 
Sometimes he will crowd into a cor- 
ner. The temperature at the begin- 
ning of the disease ranges from 103 
to 107 degrees F. but within 24 hours 
the temperature falls and eventually 
becomes subnormal. The animal is 
often down on the second or third day 
and may or may not get up when 
urged. Death usually occurs in from 
four to eight days, although death may 
follow within 10 hours of the first 
symptoms, while chronic cases have 
been known to last for three weeks. 
About 90 per cent of the affected ani- 
mals die. 





IT PAYS TO FEED YOUNG COLTS 
LIBERALLY. 





A ration of corn, bran, and linseed 
oil meal is as good as, or better than, 
an oats ration for growing draft colts. 
Liberal feeding of young colts pays. 
Growing and developing young stal- 
lions is a profitable line in the horse 
industry. These facts have been 
proved in an experiment carried on by 
the animal husbandry department in 
the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege during the past two years. 

Two lots of eight-months-old colts 
were purchased. Each lot consisted 
of five grades and five pure-breds. 
Each lot received an equal amount of 
roughage consisting of alfalta, straw, 
and corn stover. The average initial 
weight of the oat-fed colts was: 
grades, 834 pounds, pure-breds, 866 
pounds. The final weight was: grades, 
1,263 pounds, pure-breds, 1,355 pounds. 
The average gain in one year was: 
grades, 423 pounds, pure-breds, 480 
pounds. The daily gain was: grades, 
1.19 pounds, pure-breds, 1.36. 

The other lot was fed on corn, 70 
per cent; bran, 25 per cent; linseed 
oil meal, 5 per cent. The average ini- 
tial weight of the grades was 798 
pounds; of the pure-breds, 854 pounds. 
The average final weight of the grades 
was 1,297 pounds; of the pure-breds, 
1,347 pounds, making the average 
gain ina year of the grades, 499 
pounds; of the pure-breds, 492 pounds. 

At the end of one year the stallion 
colts were placed in a three-acre pas- 
ture and fed the ration of corn, bran, 
and oil meal. These colts cost $110 
each and the cost to date has been | 





in weight. 
sold for $800 and another for $900. 

The grade colts used in this exper. 
iment were purchased from farmers 
in Clay, Riley, Pottawatomie, and Wa- 
baunsee counties. The dams aver- 
aged 1,380 pounds in weight and the 
colts at the end of two and a half 
years averaged 1,530 pounds. No at- 
tempt has been made to fatten these 
colts. The final cost of the grade 
colts for the two years has been $110 
and they have an average sale value 
of $200. 

Other colts developed in these same 
communities, sired by the same stil- 
lions and from similar mares, averag- 
ed 300 pounds less in weight and have 
a sale value of slightly over $100. This 
shows that good feeding while the 
colts are young will make good profits, 





DIRECTUM IL. SOLD. 
Directum I., 1:58, the world’s cham- 
pion pacing stallion, whose name has 
been flashed throughout the country as 
a light-harness turf sensation for the 
past two years, is now the property of 
Mr. M. E. Sturges, of New York City, 
the latter having purchased him of 
James Butler, for a price reported to 
be in the neighborhood of $45,000. Mr. 
Sturgis will place the champion in the 
stable of Thomas W. Murphy. 
Directum I. is the second champion 
pacer Mr. Sturgis has owned. The 
other was Dan Patch, whom he sold 
to the present owner, M. W. Savage. 
Mr. Sturgis received $60,000 for that 
horse. 





Be sure the doors to the stables are 
wide, and the approaches in good con- 
dition. 

Any man can raise a colt, but com- 
paratively few know how to train it. 
Be careful how you handle the colts in 
the stable. 

Employ a skilled veterinary surgeon 
to examine the teeth of all the horses 
at this time. The long winter on dry 
feed is often hard on old horses. 

Some horses instinctively haul off 
and kick when they are_ surprised. 
Say, “Whoa,” whenever you go up to 
the side of a horse. May save you a 
broken leg, or perhaps your life. 

It is reported that C. K. G. Billings 
will exhibit Uhlan, 1:58; The Harvest- 
er, 2:01; Lou Dillon, 1:58%, and 
some of the other fast trotters he 
owns, at the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. 








FREE SUITS 


Here we go again breaking all records 
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“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER” 


Writes a regular subscriker, who has read it for many years, of 
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One of the colts has been 
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- Cream 


OF THE 


Dairy News 


Factors In Successful 
Dairying 

THE MAN 

Dairy minded 

Keen to learn and attentive to 
details 

Active in co-operation 

Determined to win 
THE FARM 

Well organized 

Well stocked 

Well tilled 
THE COW 

Dairy bred 

Well grown 

Properly fed 

Profitable 
THE PRODUCT 

Of superior quality 

Satisfactorily marketed 
THE MARKET 

Well established 

Carefully maintained 

—G. C. Humphrey. 

University of Wisconsin. 

















CO-OPERATION BETWEEN RAIL- 
ROADS AND MILK SHIPPERS. 





That the quality of the milk sold 
fn our large cities depends largely up- 
on the sort of treatment it receives 
from the time the farmer leaves it at 
the way station until it is received at 
the big urban milk distributing mar- 
ket has been clearly established by 
@ recent federal investigation of the 
milk supply of Pittsburgh. It was 
also made clear that the excellence 
of a city’s milk depends importantly 
on constructive co-operation between 
the milk wholesalers and the rail- 
roads in the proper refrigeration of 
the cans after they are delivered for 
transit. As a result of this stuay 
and efforts on the part of the depart- 
ment’s representatives to bring the 
railroads and the great milk whole- 
salers of the cities into co-operation, 
Pittsburgh is now getting the bulk of 
fits milk with a much lower bacterial 
count and in much better condition. 

Instead of getting milk that on an 
express or freight car got so warm 
in an eight or nine hours’ trip from 
the country station to the city that 
the cans frequently blew up or “gey- 
sered” and spread milk all over the 
car, the Pittsburgh housewife is now 
getting a product that is put into » 
modern refrigerator car at the coun- 
try station and is kept chilled untn 
actually delivered to her ice box. Ex- 
amination of milk received at Pitts- 
burgh showed bacterial counts as 
22,800,000 organisms per 
cubic centimeter. The temperature 
of the milk in the baggage cars ran 
from 46 degrees, Fahrenheit, up to 73 
degrees, with most of the samples 
Well above 65 degrees. Needless to 
Say, at these temperatures bacterial 
deterioration was very rapid. These 
temperatures were in many cases far 
higher than the temperatures of the 
Milk as taken on at the pick-up way 
Stations. In fact some cases of as 
Much as 15 degrees increase of temp- 
erature were found, between the time 
the farmer delivered his milk to the 
Tailroad and the time of its arrival 
in Pittsburgh. At these temperatures 
Much of the milk worked rapidly, 
Which led to the frequent geysers 
from the cans, 


Typical of Other Cities. 


The milk situation in Pittsburgh 
Was fairly typical of that of many 
&e cities. Some of the milk came 
m nearby dairies, but a large pro- 
Portion of it had to travel 8 or 9 


hours, from distant dairies in Ohio, 


fore it was delivered. Investiga- 


of the milk at its source showed 


that the farmer was delivering a good 


Wiiaa 


article at his shipping point but that 
in transit the milk rose in tempera- 
ture as much as 15 degrees’‘while be- 
ing carried in ordinary baggage cars. 
The railroads pointed out that under 
the system of shipment, where milk 
was delivered several times a day in 
small lots at innumerable pick-up 
stations, they could not afford to sup- 
ply refrigeration and were obliged to 
handle the shipments as ordinary 
baggage. They stated that a prere- 
quisite to refrigeration would be the 
consolidation of shipments so that a 
car lot of milk could be quickly taken 
on board. If this were done, they 
pointed out, they would be able to put 
on a refrigeration service. 

The federal representatives then 
went to the leading milk dealers of 
Pittsburgh and from them secured 
promises of co-operation in consoli- 
dating shipments so that the rail- 
roads, instead of having to pick up 
small quantities at way stations sev- 
eral times a day, would have _ to 
handle only one or two pick-ups of 
important quantities. They were able 
to get the dairy farmers to agree to 
deliver their milk at the pick-up 
stations at definite hours. The rail- 
roads then pointed out that they 
could not supply refrigerator cars, 
keep them iced, and refrigerate milk 
for the same freight rate at which 
they were carrying milk as ordinary 
baggage. The milk dealers agreed 
that some increase was _ justifiable, 
and offered to pay 15 per cent more. 
The railroads thought that a 25 per 
cent increase was just. After a 
number of conferences the depart- 
ment’s representatives succeeded In 
getting the dealers and the railroads 
to accept a 20 per cent increase. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
after representation by both sides, 
agreed to a new tariff allowing this 
20 per cent increase, 

As soon as the tariffs were adopted 
the Pennsylvania Railroad stated its 
readiness to refrigerate 7,000 gallons 
of milk a day. The Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad notified the department 
that it would at once build refrigera- 
tor cars and, as soon as they were 
constructed, would inaugurate a re- 
frigeration service covering milk from 
Painesville and Akron, Ohio, and in- 
termediate stations. The Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern also agreed 
to operate a refrigeration service 
from Andover, Ohio, Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania, and Lake Erie also accepted 
the new arrangement. 

Under this plan the long haul milk 
will be picked up directly in refrig- 
erator cars, and railroad collecting 
centers will be established where 
milk shipped for a short run _ on 
branch lines will be collected and put 
at once into refrigerator cars bound 
for Pittsburgh. 

Importance of Plan. 

The results of this service will, m 
the opinion of the federal experts, 
undoubtedly give the people of Pitts- 
burgh a better milk supply than they 
have had heretofore. The experts, 
however, regard as of greater moment 
to the people of the United States the 
discovery that such a matter can be 
handled co-operatively between the 
railroads and the shippers where an 
impartial and accepted referee can 
arrange the conferences. It was arso 
interesting to note that the somewhat 
hostile attitude between the railroad 
men and the milk shippers, as the 
conference progressed, finally gave 
way to cordial friendliness and con- 
fidence, and a realization of the ex- 
istence of a common interest. It fs 
believed that this agreement will 
point the way to the settlement of 
many difficulties in the handling of 
perishable products, through con- 
ference rather than through resort 
to legal process. 

To carry on the service the rafl- 
road companies and milk dealers are 
building large ice houses in the dairy 
sections for the purpose of storing 
ice for the coming winter, to take 
care of the refrigeration during the 
next season. The milk dealers state 
that on an average the milk is being 
received in Pittsburg at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 48 degrees F. The 
smaller dealers are at the present 
time able to have their milk remain 
in the refrigerator cars until time to 
deliver in the city, while heré@tofore 
it was necessary for them to meet 
the milk trains upon their arrival at 
Pittsburgh during the night from 
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10:00 p. m. to 2:00 a. m., and, in 
order to hold the milk, to remove 
same to their dairies and refrigerate 
it. The refrigerator cars save such 
re-handling of the milk and then 
cost of refrigeration in Pittsburgh, 
said to be in excess of the added 
make possible a further reduction in 
rates. 





A COMING RECORD BREAKER. 





I am pleased to be able to report 
that the Holstein-Friesian heifer 
Finderne Holingen Fayne No. 144551 
has broken the record for fat pro- 
duction in the junior three-year class 
of the “eight months” division, by pro- 
ducing in seven consecutive days 17- 
.662 pounds of fat from 386 pounds 
of milk, the record beginning 298 days 
after freshening. She freshened at 
the age of 3 years 4 months 14 days. 
Her sire is King Hengerveld Aaggte 
Fayne No. 66635; her dam is Mutual 
Holingen Finderne No. 111804. She 
was bred by Mr. Bernhard Meyer, 
Finderne, N. J., and is now owned by 
The Somerset Holstein Breeders’ 
Company, Somerville, N. J. 

In the junior three year class of 
the “eight months” division she dis- 
places Johanna Pauline Paul No. 
95528; whose record for seven days is 
15.571 pounds of fat from 417.6 pounds 
of milk. Finderne Holingen Fayne 
now holds the record for her class in 
all four of the .butter-fat prize di- 
visions, the only other cow to gain 
that honor being Colantha 4th’s Jo- 
hanna. She is credited to February 
ist with 982 pounds of fat in 313 days; 
and as she has yet 52 days to com- 
plete her year’s work, she bids fair 
to win the world’s record for butter- 
fat production——Malcolm H. Gardner, 
Wisconsin. 





CREAM GRADING. 





“The old system of spoiling good 
cream with bad by mixing the two 
is a practice to be relegated to the 
past,” said R. McCann, state dairy in- 
spector of Colorado. “Consumers, 
manufacturers and producers alike 
should demand and expect that pro- 
gress or a lead be made in products 
and manufactures of their respective 
community and state.” 

While cream grading igs a compar- 
atively new measure in many of our 
bordering states, it has apparently 
proven beyond doubt its value in many 
respects, the foremost of which are: 
Securing a better material for cream- 
eries placing an incentive and re- 
ward for the production of good 
cream by difference in price received 
for first-grade cream over that for 
second-grade; and insuring a better 
product for the consumer, thereby in- 
creasing consumption and demand for 
products manufactured. 


PLAN FOR NEW SILO. 


Last fall there were several silos 
built in this section of the country 
by many of our progressive dairymen. 
The results which have been obtained 
by these men has caused them to 
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wonder why they have not put them 


up before, as after they have been ~ 


once used they saw the wonderful ad- 
vantages which they offer. 

There is no crop which you can 
produce as large amount of food per 
acre from as that of corn silage. 
Thus, when the value of silage is con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the 
amount of hay which is saved, which 
otherwise would have been fed out, 
brings the value of an acre of corn mM 
saving of hay around $70. When 
85 pounds of silage per cow per day, 
it will lessen the need of feeding ten 
pounds of hay. Thus, with 15 tons of 
silage, which is the conservative esttf- 
mate per acre, and figuring the value 
of hay at $18, it means that one will 
have to feed only two or three acres 
to save the cost of the silo. Thus it 
is hoped that every dairyman who has 
ten or more cows and is without a 
silo will look into the matter of build- 
ing one, and plan his area of corn 
this spring to fill it this coming fall. 
—Agricultural Adviser, Hampden 
county, Mass. 
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CARE OF THE BREEDING FLOCK 
IN WINTER, 





Most of the sheep feeders have had 
a very successful season. The ma- 
jority of them claim to be making a 
good interest on the investment in 
their breeding flocks. One important 
factor in making spring lamb produc- 
tion profitable is low cost of main- 
tenance. A breeding flock will glean 
a living in the stubble field and corn 
fields during the summer and early 
fall from grasses and weeds that oth- 
er animals will not eat. During the 
winter the breeding flock should have 
a good rye or bluegrass pasture to 
run over. In this way they will get 
plenty of exercise which is necessary 
to the good health of the flock. In ad- 
dition to pasture they should have 
some feed. 

The kinds of rations for breeding 
ewes in winter will depend upon the 
condition. A ewe in good condition 
can be satisfactorily maintained dur- 
ing the winter on from 3% to 4 pounds 
of good clover hay a day. The addi- 
tion of some grain about a month be- 
fore lambing is advisable under most 
conditions,—except when the lambs 
are late and the ewes can be lambed 
ona good bluegrass or other pasture. 

After lambing the ewe should re- 
ceive from three-fourths to one pound 
of grain in addition to all the hay and 
silage or other roughness that she 
will eat. 

The grain rations that have proven 
successful at the Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station are: Equal 
parts corn, oats and wheat bran; or, 
six parts corn, three parts wheat bran 
and one part linseed oil cake by 
weight. 

The high cost of clover hay fre- 
quently makes it advisable to substi- 
tute a part of the roughness with 
some cheaper feed, such as corn sil- 
age or corn stover. A ration of two 
pounds corn silage, 2 pounds clover 
hay has been found satisfactory up to 
about a month before lambing at 
which time one-fourth pound of grain 
should be added to the ration. Corn 
stover also can be used as a partial 
substitute for clover hay. A ration 
of two pounds clover hay, one-quarter 
pound grain and all the corn stover 
the ewes will eat, has been found sat- 
isfactory, but not as_ successful as 
where silage is used. Another ration 
that has been tried at the Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station con- 
sists of corn silage and grain without 
any hay. This was only fairly suc- 
cessful. When the price is not pro- 
hibitive it will be found advisable to 
add some clover or alfalfa hay to this 
ration. Corn stover and grain has 
also been used, but in this case about 
one-half to three-fourths of a pound 
of grain was necessary to keep the 
ewes in good condition. The grain 
ration should not consist of corn, but 
of a laxative feed, such as bran and 
oil cake which will keep the ewes 
from having compaction and other di- 
gestive troubles.—Howard Hackedorn, 
Missouri. 





PEAS FOR PIGS. 





Durfng a trial in two consecutive 
years at the North Dakota Experiment 
Station, pigs foraging off a field of 
peas during the months of September 
and October each year required in ad- 
dition, two pounds of barley per 100 
pounds live weight of pigs per day to 
keep them gaining as rapidly as pigs of 
the same age and size being fed in a 
dry lot and receiving four pounds of 
barley per day per 1000 pounds live 
weight of pigs. This shows that the 
peas made possible a saving of one- 
half the amount of barley usually re- 
quired by pigs being fed in dry lots. 
The return for the peas was $16 per 
acre, 
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We have just one thousand sets of these popular 26-piece Electric Silver Sets and we want all readers 

, Of Colman’s Rural World who have not already sent for a set to do so. This Electric Silver Set is a beauty, 
and although we have sent thousands of sets to our readers and offered to refund their money if dis. 
satisfied we have not been asked to refund a single cent. Everybody is delighted with them when they get 


Eaeh set is sent by parcel post prepaid te any address in the United States. 


set we advise you to do so immediately before the supply is exhausted, 
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WE WANT YOU 10 


splendid set on such liberal terms that it is 


full regulation 


lighted beyond measure. 
offer,— and if you are dissatisfied after you 


Send us a one-year, new or renewal sub- 
scription to Colman’s Rural World and one 
year to Farm and Home at our special price 
of $1.00, and 25 cents extra to help pay post- 
age and packing charges on the 26-piece 
Electric Silver Set—total $1.25, and the 
complete 26-Piece Silver Set will be sent you 
by return mail—all charges paid. If you can- 
not get a new subscription to these two great 
papers, just send us $1.25, and we will add 
one year to your own subscription to Col- 
man’s Rural World, and in addition send you 
Farm and Home for one year. This offer may 
not appear again. Remember, for $1.25 you 
get Colman’s Rural World one year and 
Farm and Home one year, and in addition 
we send you the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
—all charges prepaid. Sign the coupon below 
before this offer is withdrawn. 


Hundreds Write Us 
Like This. 


“Received my 26-Piece Electric Silver Set 
today, and can’t express my delight. I nev- 
er have seen anything to compare with them 
for the money. I don’t see how you can give 








: Don’t fatten pigs; keep them grow- 
ing. 


so much for so little money.”—Mrs. Mary 
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—. one . — “brassy” lock just as soon as the 
me ase, erefore each and every piece is the same color all the way through and will 

lustration there are 26 pieces in this set-—6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Teaspoons, 6 Pablespesna, Sugar Shell cad Eales ee ‘Rech saee 
for family use, the handles are handsomely embossed and decorated with the beautiful Daisy design which & 
now so popular and the blades of the knives and bowls of the teaspoons and tablespoons are perfectly plain and bright polished. 


It is only because we buy this set in large quantities dir 
ane the remarkable offer below. q ect from the factory that we are able to secure it at a price that 
Piece Electric Silver Set exactly as illustrated and described to any address upon the terms of the following special offer. 


We have sent hundreds of these 26-Piece Electric Silver Sets to 
oe ane oe tues thin our readers, and in every case the subscriber has been de 
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It is by far the greatest walue we have ever offered. We will send this beautiful 26- 


26-Piece Electric Silver Set will please and satisfy you that we make this 
get the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set, we will refund your mene, or send you another 


You know we couldn’t make such an offer unless this 26-Piece is exactly as we represent it. 


How To Get This 26-Piece Silver Set Free 


SIGN THIS COUPON TODAY—— 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Enclosed find $1.25 to pay for a one year’s subscription to Colman’s 
Rural World and to Farm and Home, It is understood that you are 


to send me the 26-Piece Electric Silver Set—all charges to be pre 
paid, 
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(THE AUME SiRSL 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
Domestic science, ain't it great? 
And now we have the finest cake, 
The custards, puddings and the pies, 
To make us open wide the eyes— 
The jelly, toast and omelette 
In finest shape, we’re sure to get, 
The wafers, creams and ices, too, 
(Which nourishes like Irish stew). 
For some do like the dainty food, 
‘And all does seem to do us good, 
And when at last the dessert comes 
It beats the biscuit and the buns. 
We ne’er can help feel glad somehow 
That now a science teaches how 
The way the food we should prepare, 
Digestible and tasting fair, 
And at the table as we dine, 
The folks all say, oh, that is fine! 





Something Added to Science. 

My youngest daughter, after grad- 
wating at high school, took a two 
years’ course at a domestic science 
school and then added more to her 
knowledge at the Chicago Institute. 
Now she is teaching a school in a dis- 
tant city, how to cook. 

I can add something to the science 
myself, which I learned by making a 
mistake. While the folks were away, 
I had placed two tins on a gas stove, 
one for coffee, and one for eggs to 
boil, but in my hurry, had placed the 
eggs in the coffee and did not discov- 
er till both were ready. After that, 
one tin and one fire did for both—cof- 
fee and eggs. A. E. VASSAR. 

St. Louis. 





A VISIT TO A POOR FARM AND 
OTHER INTERESTING NOTES. 





Dear Home Circle Sisters:—-Would 
that we women of Missouri could 
yote! I know we would not put such 
men into office as one here who has 
granted a pool license upon a peti- 
tion of 26, although 600 people had 
fled a petition against the license. 
This has taught the men of Bolivar a 
lesson. They will not soon again put 
aman in office who favors saloons 
and pool halls. 

Now, while court is in session, they 
are indicting some of the doctors for 
giving prescriptions for whisky. The 
Whisky sellers are now paying the 
penalty. Our minister is a most 
wonderful worker for temperance, law 
and purity, both in the pulpit and out 
of it. 

I don’t claim to be the oldest Rural 
World reader, but I read some of the 
papers that my grand father, David 
Murphy, of Farmington, had when it 
Was then known as the “Valley Farm- 
er.” My father, G. W. Barns, was a 
subscriber to this dear old paper many 
years and I can’t get along without it, 
but we wish more persons would write 
for the home circle, we love to read 
Messages from both old and new 
Writers. We enjoyed reading Mr. 
Hendrix’s article, and we think it is 
his father that lives in this vicinity. I 
Wonder if any one can write of older 
Persons in your county than these. An 
old gentleman died in this county, 
aged 104, a short time ago, and last 
Week a Mrs. Martha Dickerson died, 
aged 88 years. 

Our daughter (aged 16) has missed 
oily two Sundays from Sunday school 
in six years, and she has missed but 
oe day from school in six years, and 
as never been tardy. She is in the 
tleventh grade. 

Apples are $1 a bushel here. We 
fold 525 bushels last summer and 
tltumn and have plenty for our own 
Wwe now. Our neighbor, Mr. Jim 
Payne, who takes your valuable paper, 
irayed most of his orchard and had 
800d apples and the small portion that 
le did not spray bore very poor un- 
lable apples. It most assuredly 
‘’ to spray, if one is prepared to do 


[Why should anyone with an 
Mehard be unprepared? The cost of 
uipment and materials is paid for a 

dred-fold, and more, by the in- 
ease in yield of both quantity and 
Mality of fruit—ditor.] 

We had our first spring plowing 
€ on Friday, February 12, and 


Panted peas, spinach and kale for 














AND THE KITNHEN 


ar _teme Circle is a meeting gence 
eekly ay vB of the Rural 
world “family. All of its members are 
invited to meet Seve, fn correrpondence 
and good fellowship. Send lots of 
letters and get really acquainted 


The Kitchen is a factor in the Home 

Circle that no one can do without. 
Help to make it helpful, by sending 
for publication suggestions on how to 
make and do the things that are 
made and done in the kitchen. Tell 
others your ideas and experiences. 






greens and lettuce, all for market. It 
is a delight to get one’s fingers in the 
soil once again; however, it has since 
rained and turned cooler and garden 
operations are stopped. 

Our minister’s wife and I visited the 
poor farm not long ago. There they 
have a good supply of foodstuff, are 
killing 20 hogs and have an abundance 
of vegetables. There were 20 inmates 
at the farm. All but two were feeble- 
minded, which perhaps was a blessing 
for them, as they do not realize their 
position. One laughed so much that 
we said we would not mind being there 
if we could be as happy as she was. 

The reason I am writing about this 
visit is to tell how you can help any 
one in a like institution if you live in 
reach of them. You can send or take 
flowers, seeds, bulbs, reading matter, 
pictures, etc. We talked quite a while 
with an old man and his wife, who oc- 
cupied a neat comfortable room. They 
were glad of reading matter and some- 
one had given them some houseplants 
and common flower seeds which were 
growing and blooming nicely in tin 
cans. They were glad to get better 
pots and jars in which to grow their 
flowers, which we since sent to them. 

One woman lost no time in produc- 
ing a box from under her pillow and 
entertaining us by showing us her 
photographs, Sunday school cards, her 
pocketbook with 14 pennies in it; so, 
we gave her some more and sent her 
other treasures. There are many 
times and ways in which we can help 
others, and there are many who need 
help right now. 

A neighbor of mine cured a cancer 
on her breast by the following treat- 
ment: Cut a large hole in the center 
of a belladonna or porus plaster and 
place around the lump or cancer. Then 
make a plaster of blood root and chlo- 
ride of zinc and wheat flour, thick 
enough to spread without spreading 
over the well surface, and put this on 
and leave 24 hours. If the first appli- 
cation does not remove the lump, re- 
peat within the course of a week. This 
recipe was given by a Doctor Fell, of 
London, and it is said that where used 
the cancer has never been known to 
re-appear. My neighbor, who used 
this treatment, said that lumps were 
repeatedly removed from the cancer 
and the last one was very small! she 
is entirely cured now.—Nettie B. Rich- 
mond, Polk Co., Mo. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN MISSOURL 





Dear Home Circle:—Will say a few 
words about our county seat. It has 
been on a boom for a year or more. 
The most prominent of the buildings 
are of recent construction. The school 
house is built afted the most modern 
pattern; it has all the late improve- 
ments and is equipped with competent 
teachers. 

The court house, too, is of recent 
date. The stones were dressed at a 
nearby quarry and every one num- 
bered for an exact place. It is said 
to be exceptionally fine in architec- 
ture. Some nearby towns tried hard 
to get the court house, but Cassville 
would not give up until they secured 
it. It was ours by right. The old one 
was not safe and was torn down. 

A new stone quarry that furnishes 
hundreds of men work, is in op- 
eration. Many carloads of machinery 
were shipped in for the construction 
of the plant. Persons who have visit- 
ed it, say it is quite a sight. This 
quarry furnishes stone for the state 
capitol. Cassville is only 20 miles from 
here. The mail comes in daily by 
pack. Our mail is left in a box near 
the house. 

May Myrtle, I was glad to read your 
interesting letter. Would love to see 
other names of long ago. Must I look 








EJ 


Some one asked for E. B. 
I read that he had left this 
Ray,” Barry County, 





in vain? 
Heaton. 
world.—“Aunt 
Mo. 





CHILDREN SHOULD BE SEEN, NOT 
HEARD. 





To the Home Circle:—There are 
very few of us older people that can 
not recall countless occasions when 
this rule was enforced to the letter, 
and in those days children were very 
glad to be permitted to remain with 
their elders, even if they might not 
occupy the center of the stage, so to 
speak. 

In those day, when large families 
were the rule, it was very necessary 
that the children remain quiet, to some 
degree, or home would have been a 
pandemonium. I know that my fa- 
ther’s family of 12 rarely made more 
noise, evenings at home, than we hear 
now some places where there are only 
two or three children in the house. I 
do not advocate entire suppression of 
noise, but even the vocal activities of 
children should have some limit. 

A number of friends met recently at 
a neighbor’s house to discuss plans for 
an entertainment to be given in a few 
weeks. The four children of the hos- 
tess were all with us; they ranged 
in age from 4 to 10 years. The old- 
est at intervals quietly replenished the 
fire without being told, and performed 
other little tasks without a word of 
complaint. All were interested listen- 
ers to the conversation, and all re- 
plied without hesitation when spoken 
to but were otherwise discreely silent. 
They are all lively, wide-awake young- 
sters, those going to school being “for- 
ward in books,” as the saying is. I 
asked the mother a day or two later 
what was the secret of her children’s 
good behavior. She answered: “I 
have told them that they must keep 
still when there are older people in 
the room, who are company, and nev- 
er to interrupt even father and moth- 
er when speaking, unless we give 
them permission.” 

What a simple formula! What a de- 
light it would be if all mothers would 
adopt and enforce thus, this true and 
tried recipe for producing behavior 
that sets children apart from the ill- 
behaved, saucy, complaining and alto- 
gether bad mannered broods we find 
in too many homes—those of the rich 
as well as the poor. What a differ- 
ence it would make in the citizenship 
of the nation, if every home had some 
good rules strictly enforced, a found 
dation on which to build obedience to 
the laws of the state! 

We women are clamoring for a hand 
in making laws for the country at 
large, while only too many of us are 
not caable of making laws whereby 
to govern our own offspring. I donot 
mean this as an argument against 
woman’s suffrage, for we know there 
are men as incapable of governing 
others, even their own children, as 
women are, but I do think “there is, 
plenty of work to do to home,” as a 
neighbor said to a friend who was 
talking about what women could ac- 
complish along certain reforms of a 
statewide character. 

Yes, there is surely plenty for all of 
us to do at home, if we have homes; 
at any rate, we can make our influ- 
ence felt for good, doing “the duty 
nearest” us, and no duty is more in- 
sistent than to do what lies in our 
power to make our children and our 
children’s children men and women 
that will be an ornament to any com- 
munity and valued citizens of any 
country they may choose as their 
home. We have been told that our 
forefathers were too strict, and some 
have sought to improve on the too 
rigid discipline of early times by a 
too great laxity of rule, letting the 
children assume the position of dic- 
tators. 

Thoughtful people see the faults of 
both extremes, and while giving the 
children all the libert y needed for 
individual development, are still re- 
quiring respect and obedience as not 
only their own due, but impressing 
the idea that this is the right of all 
older people—consideration from those 
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who are younger. Children thus reared 
are those who “will be heard in the 
councils of the nation,” for, having 
learned to be listeners, they have 
something to say when it comes their 
turn to speak.—“‘An Old-Fashioned 
Mother.” 





WHY GLASSES ARE WORN 80 
MUCH NOWADAYS. 





“Why do so many people, especially 
children wear glasses nowadays?” 
This question was recently put to a 
professor in the School of Medicine at 
the University of Missouri. 

“It is only within relatively recent 
years,” he said, “that we have come to 
recognize the relation between the 
eyes and that group of symptoms that 
we know means eye strain. That the 
eyes of the human family are being 
destroyed is not true. That our re- 
mote forefathers had better eyes and 
sight than we have probably is not 
true. That they had less trouble with 
their eyes may be true, but if so such 
was the case simply because they 
used their eyes for reading much less 
than we do now. Forty years ago rel- 
atively few children continued long in 
school and those who did strive for 
higher education, in spite of severe 
eye strain, had no means of knowing 
that glasses would relieve their dis- 
comforts. 

“The best way to conserve the eye- 
sight and prevent the disease associ- 
ated with eyestrain is to correct, espe- 
cially in early school life, all errors 
in the formation of the eyes by means 
of glasses. Nothing short of the most 
skillful examination and most careful 
and accurate adjustment of glasses is 
adequate. 


Here are some of the common 
symptoms of eye strain: Rapid fatigue 
of eyes during reading and writing; 
headache; pain in the eyes; blurring 
of print; feeling of sand in the eyes; 
pain in back of neck and between 
shoulders; difficulty in fixing atten- 
tion or concentrating one’s mind on 
reading matter; tendency to rub and 
press on the eyeballs; redness of the 
edges of the lids; double vision; diz- 
ziness; nausea; drowsiness, and in- 
flammatory conditions affecting all of 
the tissues of the eyeball. 





FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS USUALLY 
INHERITED. 





“Disease may affect the best «s well 
as the worst of the race, but feeble- 
mindedness is generally hereditary, 
and can be prevented only by the pre- 
vention of transmission from parent 
to child,” says Dr. H. W. Hill of the 
Minnesota Public Health Association. 

“It is true that feeble-mindedness is 
sometimes brought on by illness or ac- 
cident. Such cases, constituting per- 
haps one-third of the total, are not 
transmitted to the offspring. But the 
other two-thirds of all the feeblemind- 
edness we have is hereditary, and can 
be traced back generation after gen- 
eration. It runs in distinct strains 
through the human race, just as speed 
is peculiar to certain breeds of horses. 
The feeble-minded are the greatest 
contributors to our stock of criminals, 
prostitutes, tramps, and undesirables. 
All told they do not constitute more 
than 2 or 3 per cent of the population. 
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Thoughts About Light 
and the 
Love of Display 
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Dear Home Circle:—A clock is ring- 
ing the hour—eleven, I believe—and I 
am seated at a table against the west 
wall in the kitchen. The fire in the 
range has burned low, and the room 
is growing chilly; am all alone, not 
even having Kitsah, our huge old cat, 
for company; but she is not far away, 
having just sneezed on the doorstep. 

What am I doing? Well, up to a 
minute ago, absolutely nothing. I had 
been reading earlier in the evening, 
but finishing the book had no other 
literature at hand. The volume, “We 
and Our Neighbors,” by Harriet B. 
Stowe; is just such a story as I most 
yearned for. It is very simple and 
sweet and so thoroughly expresses my 
views on a certain subject that it ap- 
pears to have been written especially 
for me. 

It deals with the home life of a 
newly married couple. They buy an 
old house on a retired street and se- 
lect modest, sensible furniture. They 
have afew friends come in every 
Thursday night and the refreshments 
are tea, biscuit, and sponge cake. 
There is conversation and music, vo- 
cal and instrumental. Across the 
street dwell two aged sisters, living 
on the remnant of a fortune, in a 
great dark, old house, with a tiny 
patch of garden behind it. The young 
couple became acquainted with the 
dear old gentlewomen, and beguile 
them into emerging from their hermit- 
age-like home and donning old silk- 
en gowns and laces, yellowed by age, 
cross over to the happy gathering in 
the little parlor. The Hendersons be- 
lieve in letting their light shine be- 
fore men literally for sweet Mrs. Eva 
says: “I always hate to drop very 
dark shades over my windows in the 
evening,” as she went in and began 
letting down the lace curtains. “I like 
to have the firelight of a pleasant room 
stream out into the dark, and look 
cheerful and hospitable outside; for 
that reason, I don’t like inside shut- 
ters.” 

The Love of the Light. 


The writer expressed in that sent- 
ence a practice of which she was 
fond. The light at night is one of 
the little things of life that tend to 
make pleasant our sojourns here. It 
is companion to the smoke that arises 
from the chimney at early morn; com- 
rade to the song the kettle sings, and 
to the chirp of the cricket on the 
hearth. In all danger and distress at 
night the traveler hastens where a 
light beams. Benighted in a wood, or 
overtaken by dusk on a roadway, a 
light is a signal of the proximity of 
fellow beings. 

It is one of the events of human in- 
terest to come home from a day’s toil 
and see the welcoming gleam shining 
out through fog or mist. The lighted 
window to the homeless wanderer is a 
crumb from the waster’s table—it is 
infinite as love. One can share it with 
others and yet find the fund undimin- 
ished. 

The city of Cincinnati, where Mrs. 
Stowe once made her home, is chary 
of the light that burns within the 
home. The customin that city is to 
rigidly exclude the outside world, 
once the light is turned on. The good 
housewife barely brings in the lamp 
or lights the gas, ere she hastens to 
close the shutters, or draw down 
heavy curtains. 

When in Cincinnati we went out on 
the street at night, I noticed one 
could traverse block after block and 
never see a ray of light; and coming 
from old St. Louis, where no one hesi- 
tates to let the light shone out into 
the night, it was marked with sadness. 

It is one feature of life in my na- 
tive city that greatly pleases and of 
which I am proud, and also the way 
the people have of throwing open 
doors and windows in summer time. 
One can look into thousands of homes 
while riding on a street car after 
dark. Luxurious and humble homes 
are open to the winds of heaven and 
eyes of man, all lights lit; and in 
winter time the bright windows all 


over town assist in cheering the pe- 
destrian. Then one can see not only 
great globes and beaming lamps, but 
the alluring play of firelight dancing 
on the walls and ceilings. 


The Love of the Loud. 


But it was not about the beacon 
lights of Eva’s home I thought most— 
it was hex love of the poor in spirit. 
In the present day and for some years, 
it is all display, desire of grandeur, 
ambition to be rated as stylish, fash- 
ionable, etc. I know people who go 
to live on new streets that are any- 
thing but pretty, set up a home in a 
small ugly uncomfortable dwelling for 
which high rent is charged, endure the 
slavery of the street cars many times 
a week or day, just to be looked upon 
as progressive. 

Then one house inside is a duplicate 
of another. There is no lnoger any in- 
dividualty. How different from life 
in the early days of our country! 

The proud might scorn the day of 
the backlog and tallow candle, whose 
Arcadian peace and good will I fain 





would see again in turbulent hearts. 
Well, I care not for the proud ard 
admirer of things as they are—we 
dwell apart. They are in Cathay; I 
in Carthage, and firmly believe: “Fif- 
ty years of Carthage are better than a 
cycle of Cathay.” 

The clock is striking again—mid- 


night and I am alone in a large og 
house which just now is very c : 
therefore, I will let in the poor cat, 
who all this while as had only 
light beaming out into the darknegg jy 
cheer her, and wish you, beloye 
friends, a fond good night.—Mrs, M, # 
Menaugh, St. Louis. 
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Get These Three Dolls 


_—— | 


102s 


In every home where there are little girls or boys there should be plenty of dolls to make the little folks 
happy—and I will make it easy for you to get them. 
Every little girl or boy will love Anna Belle and her two baby dolls. The illustrations on this page do 


not begin to show to you what these dolls really are. 


ever offered our readers. 
and prettier than all others. 


The Best Playmates 


Any child will be greatly amused 
with this doll family and will play all 
day with Anna Belle, Buster and Betsy. 
They are practically unbreakable and 
will stand hard usage for years. These 

¢ dollies are better for the little folks 
than bisque or china dolls, because they 
won’t break, soil their pretty hair or 

™ lose their eyes, and are so inexpensive 
every girl or boy reader can afford to 
own them. 


Parents 


Every little girl wants a big doll. Lit- 
tle. boys also. Think of the innocent 
happiness and pleasure your child 
would derive from owning these three 
dolls. Then satisfy the craving for 
something to love and something to 
play with by sending for this outfit. 


Lots of Fun 


to be had with these 
three dolls. The little girl 
or toddling boy who owns 
these dolls will just be 








the happiest little tyke to 
be found for miles around. 
The big little girl who 
owns Annabell can dress 
her in her own clothes 
and have the _ loveliest 
time! Then the baby dol- 
lies—to cut and sew for— 
what could be more in- 
structive and entertain- 
ing? 


which send me one set of dolls ag 
tised, 


P. Oo. COCO H TST OO TOPE DEES eee State. vcccees 



































































































































I SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER 


People’s Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Enclosed is 15 cents (stamps or coin) for 
adver- 


Name SOPHO HTS TT SETS SES SETS ORES SEER EEE Ee 





This is by far the prettiest family of dolls we have 
We have sent thousands of dollies to girls and boys, but Anna Belle ig different 
Anna Belle is bigger than a baby—over two feet high—baby clothes will 
fit her and you can bend her legs and arms without fear of breaking them. She can sit up in a chair or 
sleep in baby’s own bed. Any little girl or boy would be proud to have Anna Belle as a playmate. The two 
smaller dollies are “Buster” and “Betsy”—Buster is a husky doy doll with a red striped sweater; “Betsy” is 
a little beauty and very lovable in her bright red coat. Both the little dollies are fully dressed. 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


Every little girl or boy wants a 
big doll—here’s an opportunity to 
get three 
Just think what fun it would be to 
have a doll family in your home. 
Think of the joy and happiness_of 
the little ones when they get this 
delightful set of three dollies. 


) 





dollies instea¢ of one. 


Special 30- Day Offer 
To introduce this big col- 
lection of dolis we will send 
one complete set (3 dolls) to 
you if you will sign the cou- 
pon below, and return it to 
us at once with 15 cents. If 
you are not entirely satis- 
fied when you get the 


heed, 


| 








dolls we will return 
your money. Most 
dolls are imported 


and there is going to 
be a great scarcity 
this year, so we ad- 
vise you to order 
early. 
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’ In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
Waist measure only; for children, give 
age only; while for patterns for 
Aprons say, large, small or medium. 


9938S—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 21% yards of 24- 
inch material for a medium size. 

1058—Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
It requires 3% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 10-year size. 

1016—Girls’ Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
It requires 3% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for an 8-year size. 

9958—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 23% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 
129—Ladies’ Combination, Consist- 

sisting of Camisole and Drawers. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 

ee. It requires 354 yards of 36- 
ch material for a medium size. 

1215—Girls’ Dress With Tunic. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
It requires 5 yards of 44-inch 
Material for a 14-year size. 
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9931—Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 34,36, 38,40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. It requires 
53% yards of 36-inch material for a 
36-inch size. At the lower edge the 
apron measures about 1% yards. 

1217—Ladies’ Skirt. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
32 inches waist measure. It requires 
6 yards of 44-inch material for a 24- 
inch size. The skirt measures 3% 
yards at its lower edge. 

1224-1222—Ladies’ Costume. 

Waist, 1224, cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt, 1222, cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 
To make the entire dress it will re- 
quire 9% yards of 27-inch material, 
for a medium size. This calls for 
two separate patterns which will be 
mailed on receipt of 10c for each. 


1228—Girls’ Coat With er Without 
Belt. 


Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
It requires 23% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for a 4-year size. 
12380—Costume for Misses and Small 

Women. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 5 yards of 44-inch 
material for a 16 year gize. The 





Merovarcuis 


FOR OUR 


Boys Rliets 


Conducted by the President—Essil- 
lyn Dale Nichols, 1527 35th St.. Rock 
Island, Illinois. 


Well, little folks, I promised to 
print four games this week, didn’t I? 
That is, I promised to print four, if I 
could find room for them. But before 
I begin the games I will print a list 
of names and addresses from whom I 
have received games since last week’s 
Merry Game Club was submitted for 
publication. Is your name in the fol- 
lowing list? 

Mabel Adams, Montevallo, Mo.; Her- 
bert, Eugene Chester, Woodlawn, 
Tenn.; Madie Jordan, Rockingham, 
Ga.; Hilda Spielman, Youngsville, N. 
Y.; Ida Dove Simmons, Pavyo, Ga.; 
Mary Hill, Spring Hill, W. Va.; Fannie 
Kelly, Fayetteville, Ga.; Laura D. Den 
ton, White Cottage; Elsie Arnott, 
Stilwell, Okla.; Elmer Arnott, Stil- 
well, Okla.; Ruth Wills, Woodlawn, 
Tenn.; Alvira Johnson, Patterson, N. 
Y.; Clara Boulware, Dixon, Mo. 

All games received from little folks 
named in above list will be printed as 
fast as we have room for them, and 
prizes will be sent as fast as games 
are published. 

Now we will have our games. Our 
first prize game for this ewek was 
sent in by Gertrude Thomas,, Boston, 
Ga. And it is called “Uncle Jack,” (I 
really think it ought to be called “Un- 
cle Tom and Uncle Jack,” don’t you?) 
Gertrude says it is a guessing game. 
Here it is: 








Unele Jack. 

(Described by Gertrude Thomas.) 

To begin this game Uncle Jack.and 
Uncle Tom choose children to belong 
to their side. Each side must have 
an equal number. Then two rings 
are drawn with chalk some distance 
apart which represent the respective 
houses of Uncle Jack and Uncle Tom. 
Then half way between the rings a 
line is drawn. This line is where Un- 
cle Jack and Uncle Tom with their op- 
posing forces meet. But before the 
meeting each side must decide (secret- 
ly).on what sort of work they intend 
to act out (in pantomime) such as, 
picking cotton, pulling candy, churn- 
ing, sewing sweeping, milking, etc. 
When the sides meet on the line the 
following conversation takes place: 

Uncle Jack—“Bum! Bum! Bum!” 

Uncle—Tom—“Who is that?” 

Uncle Jack—“Old Uncle Jack.” 

Uncle Tom—“Where are you from?” 

Uncle Jack—“New York Town.” 

Uncle Tom—‘“What’s your trade?” 

Uncle Jack—“Lemonade.” 

Uncle Tom—“Do you work’ 

When Uncle Tom asks this last 
question Uncle Jack and his side be- 
gins to act out the kind of work they 
had decided to do, and Uncle Tom and 
his side must guess what it is. When 
a correct guess is made Uncle Jack’s 
side break and run for the ring that 
represents Uncle Jack’s house and 








skirt measures about 31-3 yards in 
the 16-year size, at its lower edge. 
1204—Ladies’ Apron, 
Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 35% yards of 36- 
inch material for a medium size, 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10-cents for eack additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 718 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No Size......<«. Years 


ee ee ee. 


Name CORSETS TERETE ESE 


Address 


Uncle Tom’s side tries to catch them. 
If any of Uncle Jack’s side are caught 
they belong on Uncle Tom's side. 
Then the game begins over again, only 
this time Uncle Tom’s side choses the 
kind of work they are to act out, and 
Uncle Jack’s side guesses what it is. 
Uncle Tom’s side runs and Uncle 
Jack’s side chases them. When the 
game is ended the side that has the 
most players wins. 

Gertrude—aA prize will be sent you 
in a short time. Our next prize game 
was sent in by Annabel Lee Day, Oliv- 
er Springs, Tenn. It is called “Thim- 


dle.” 
Thimble, 


(Described by Annabell Lee Day.) 

This game may be played in the 
house. Two rooms are needed. One 
of the players hides a thimble, (which 
must be in sight) in one room, while 
the other players stay in the other 
room. Then the player who has hid- 
den the thimble calls: “Thimble’s in 
sight!” and the other players all 
come to find the thimble. The one 
who has hidden the thimble then calls, 
“hot” or “cold,” according to how 
near each player comes to where it 
is hidden. The one who finds the 
thimble first may hide it while the 
rest go in the other room, 

Annabel—You will receive a pretty 
post card for this game. Our third 
game was sent in by Johnnie Fielding, 
Tiffin, Ohio. Johnnie's game is called 
“The Cat and the Rat.” 

The Cat and the Rat. 


(Described by Johnnie Fielding.) 

The players join hands in a circle 
One player is chosen for the “cat,” 
which stands inside the circle, and an- 
other player is chosen for the “rat,” 
which walks slowly around the out- 
side of the circle once. The players 
then let go of each other's hands to 
let the cat catch the rat. The cat and 
rat run around outside. the circle 
three times. If the cat has caught the 
rat by this time, the rat joins the cir- 
cle and the cat chooses another rat; 
but if the cat catches the rat; the cat 
joins the circle and the rat chooses 
another cat and so on. 

Johnnie—You will 
card for this game. 


lik the game 
Gyfoes,’ isn’t it? 

hornton Morgan — Your game 
should have been printed this week, 
but I could not read your description 
well enough to print it. Won’t you 
please send in the same game as soon 
as you read this and print it instead 
of writing it? You see, little friend, 
the president of the Merry Game Club 
is so very, very busy that she does 
not have time to study out the mean- 
ing of a letter. So please print your 
game and send it to me and I will 
send you a prize right away. 

And now, little folks, this is all. I 
couldn’t possibly squeeze in the fourth 
game this time, so it will have to wait 
until next week. Good bye. 


receive a post 
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called “Stealing 





ENVY. 


Now, boys and girls, this little quiz 
We'd like to spring: 

You know, of course, that envy is 
The meanest thing— 


And when you try to harm some one, 
The greater harm to you will come; 
So, where’s the profit to be won? 
Poor thing! Poor thing! 
St. Louis. ALBERT EB. VASSAR. 





HOME HINTS. 


To remove strains from the hand: 
caused by peeling apples, immediate- 
ly after peeling them, and before 
washing the hands, rub the stained 
parts well with the inside of the ap- 
ple peel. 

Picture frames are often disfigured 
by fiy marks. To prevent this sponge 
them over with onion water, made by 
pouring boiling water on to two or 
three large onions. Leave it for a 
few days till all the juice is extract- 
ed, and then apply the liquor to the 
frames. 

The copper kettle in the best regu- 
lated houses occasionally gets black- 
ened over the fire. To bring it back 
to its first brightness, wash with soap 
and soda and water, then make 9 
paste of a knife-powder and paraffin 
and scour well. Two or three clean- 
ings may be necessary to bring it 
back to its original brilliance, 
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The Hand of 
the Mighty 


By Vaughan Kester 











(Copyright, 1915, The Bobbs-Merrlll Co.) 


(Continued from Last Issue.) 


HE first Sunday he spent in the 
T valley he attended church right 
there in the old Fork’s Meetin’- 
house, and after the service the minis- 
ter asked him if he wouldn't favor us 
with a few remarks. Say, I ain’t ever 
forgot that meetin’. What do you 
think that simple soul done? He got 
up, his eyes shinin’ and tears in his 
voice like he was’ gettin’ ready to 
leak, and told us about his early 
struggies. 

Joe Whittaker said afterward he 
hadn’t known whether he was attend- 
in’ divine service or night session of a 
business college. As we left the 
church, I says to Joe: 

“How you can bring yourself to 
criticize a simple soul like that is 
more than I can understand.” 


“All the same,” says Joe, “he’s got 
God and mammon _ confused in his 
mind. Savin’s and salvation are pret- 
ty much one and the same to him. I 
don’t want to be told how to make $25 
to start on,—I know that much,—but 
I’d be grateful if the old man had told 
me how to make a million or two.” 

“Well, he deserves a lot of credit, 
I says. 

“What for?” asks Joe. 

“For bein’ successful and sacrificin’ 
himself to make money,” I says, heat- 
ed. 

“Do you respect a hog for taking on 
fat?” says Joe. 

“No, I don’t,” I says. 
nature, to take on fat.” 

“Well, it’s his nature to make mon- 
ey,” says Joe. “He ain’t never gone 
outside of his natural instincts. But 
where you and me has got various 
instincts, like bein’ careless in our 
spendin’ and lazy, he’s never been able 
to let go a dollar once he’s got his 
hands on it. I bet you the Indian yells 
with pain when his fingers touch a 
penny.” 

Well Pendagrast stayed ten days in 
the valley, and then he went away, 
promisin’ to come back the first chance 
he got. When he left it was just like 
the sun had gone down for good. We'd 
been thinkin’ in the hundred millions, 
dreamin’ of motor cars and steam 
yachts, and we was suddenly dumped 
back on the Miller brothers, our rich- 
est family, who mebby made two thou- 
sand dollars a year sellin ’ groceries 
and calicoes, and speculatin’ in hoop- 
poles and shingles. 

The night after the big yellow tour- 
in’ car had gone hootin’ good-by down 
the valley road, Silas Quinby come to 
see me. I seen he had something on 
his mind. Finally he got me out to 
the woodpile. When a man had some- 
thing very private to say to his neigh- 
bor, he always got him out to the 
wood pile. It was an old valley cus- 
tom. 

“You’re missin’ him, Silas?” I says, 
meanin’ Pendagrast. 

“Yes,” says Silas, sighin’, “a won- 
derful man, simple and genuine, and 
all his goodness on the surface, where 
it counts,” he says. “And yet I don’t 
know as it’s so much on the surface 
as underneat,” he adds. 

“It’s all around,” I says. 

“And yet he’s a terribly misjudged 
man. Have you read them awfui li- 
belous attacks on his character in the 
magazines and newspapers? It makes 
my heart bleed for him,” says Silas, 
moved. 

Then Silas asked me about some 
wild land I owned. He wanted to 
know if I’d ever thought of sellin’ it. 
I’d been tryin’ to sell it for 300 years, 
but couldn’t. There was 600 acres all 

told, mostly broke rock and scrub- 


” 


“That's a hog’s 


timber. I’d been offerin’ it for two- 
fifty an acre. 
“Well,” I says. “I'll sell fast 


enough if I get the chance.” 

“Well, I've had inquiries,” says Si- 
las. 

You see, he was a real estate agent, 
though he’d never sold any land. But 
it’s easy to be a real estate agent. You 
can start with a sign, And Silas had 


started 20 years before. 


“I wish you'd put your land in my 


hands to sell,” he kept on. “All I 
want is a 10 per cent commission if I 
make a sale. But you must give me 
a year’s time.” 


“Why,” I says, “that’s an awful long 


time to take, Silas.” 

“Well,” he says, “you’ve taken 30 
years, ain’t you, George? And your 
lowest price is two-fifty?” : 

“That’s my askin’ price. 
two,” I says. 

“Or as much more as you can get?” 
he says, laughin’ in his simple way. 

“Don’t be foolish, Silas. If you got 
anybody feeble-minded 
think he can farm that land, don’t you 
try to dicker with him,” I says gettin 
anxious. . 

The upshot of it was I signed a pa- 


I'll accept 


per giving Silas a sort of option, him | 
to be exclusive agent for one year. 


Then he handed me a dollar. 

“What’s this for, Silas?” I asked. 

“Why, to bind the bargain,” he says, 
smilin’ at me simple. 

“Why, that’s all right, Silas; I trust 
you,” I says humorin’ his fancy. 

He made me promise I'd not tell a 
soul about the option. But that was 
reasonable, because if anybody in the 


valley could have got hold of his buy- | 
er, first thing they would have done | 


would have been to tell him he'd 


starve to death on that land, that it ; 


was so thin a turkey-buzzard didn’t 
make a shadow flyin over it. Yes, it 
was some poor as far as fertility 
went. 

Of course, I kept still, but one night 
as I was walkin’ home from the store 
with the youngest of the Miller breth- 
ers,—we married sisters,—it sort of 
come out that Silas had been to him 
about land, and they’d give him an op- 
tion on 2,000 acres of cut-over moun- 
tainside. 

“We'll watch Silas,” 
losin’ his mind.” 

“Well, it ain’t much to lose,” says 
Miller. ‘“He’s got nothing he’ll be less 
likely to miss.” 

“Yes, but he’s such a simple soul,” 
I says. “I don’t know but we'd ought 
to make up a purse and send him off 
to see a brain specialist. It’s a ma- 
nia he’s sufferin’ from, for no man in 
his health would ever think he could 
sell 2,600 acres of this cut over land,” 
I says, appalled at the extent of Silas’ 
hallucination. 

“We must watch him,” says Miller. 
“He may turn violent any moment. 
These manias grow on a man until he 
ain’t any control over himself. We 
must watch out for Silas,” he says. 

The next day Miller took me aside 
and told me that Joe Whitaker had 
told him in confidence that Silas had 
got an option out of him for his farm. 

“What did I tell you?” says Miller. 
“He’s mad, stark, starin’ mad.” 

“That’s it, Miller; his poor simple 
nature has give way at last. Associat- 
ing with multi-millionaire’s was too 
much for him. I knew his brain was 
thin in spots, and it’s let him through 
at last. That’s over 3,000 acres he’s 
goin’ to sell—more land than’s chang- 
ed hands in the valley in 80 years.” 

“Don’t you think we’d ought to get 
him committed to an asylum right off, 
and not wait?” says Miller, anxious. 
“I got a house full of children, and 
he’s my nearest neighbor. I’ve had 
new strong locks put on my doors and 
windows, and I’ve told my wife if she 
ever hears Silas give a whoop, not to 
wait for nothin’, but to go inside and 
lock all the doors.” 

Well, we kept on investigatin’ Silas, 
and we got on the track of something 
like 50,000 acres of mountain land he 
was holdin’ on option! When me and 
Miller footed it up, Miller turned white 
as a sheet, and I felt sick all over. 

“Poor, poor Silas!” I says. 

“Fifty thousand acres—think of 
that!” -gasps Miller. “Why, you 
couldn’t give it away in an ordinary 
lifetime. There’s never been any one 
crazier than him, and here he is 
walkin’ the roads without a keeper! 
It’s awful!” The sweat was pourin’ 
off Miller’s face. “George,” he says, 

“with a madman like him, even a 
strong fellow like you wouldn’t be 


I said. “He’s 


safe. They have awful unnatural 
strength, these maniacs. Why, you’d 
be a child in his hands. I bet there 


ain’t no 20 men in the valley could 
handle him, thin and peaked as he 
looks. George, it’s awful; we're liv- 
ing over a slumberin’ volcano.” 

“Poor Silas!” I says. “His mind’s 
diseased, all right.” 
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This 150-Egg 















Incubator 


Get yours now! Don’t 




















FREE! Costs you nothing 








little oil for the lamp. 


s 
Everything Else Free 
that belongs the Incubator. 
This includes Egg Tester, 
Lamp, Wicks, Regulator, 
Thermometer, Egg Trays, Ete. 


Nothing like this has ever been done be- 
fore. We are the first to give away a real 
incubator. Read _ how it is You 
can’t beat it for $20.00. 


















































FREE 
RELIANCE 


first in your neighborhood to get an early hatch. Incubator is 

d t —all you have to buy are the eggs, 

Think of it! A 150-Egg Size Incubator delivered to you free, 

To get a big hatch all _ have to buy are the eggs and a 
addition to the incubator 


the 
Send for freight prepaid shipping blank, instructions, and other information, 
Write name and postoffice plainly. Address 
RELIANCE INCUBATOR COMPANY, D 











and Prepaid 
to EVERYBODY 


wait! Write at once. Be the 














The FREE Incubator 


is made of best lumber throughout. Sid 
and top are of three thicknesses. Cold cant 
et in, heat can’t get out. Equipment all the 
st and free. Beautifully finished in mahog. 


— em. s egs. 

n't hesitate. There's one of these famous 

machines waiting here for you. You can 

one easy—free—without work, without selling 

anything. Thisis not an agent’s proposition. It’s 
best proposition ever put before you. 


















pt. 108, FREEPORT, ILL. 















But we could see plain that Silas 
had all that terrible cunnin’ the mad 
has. He talked just as rational and 
simple like he’d always done. He 
seemed still to have plenty of hen 
sense, which was the only 
sense we'd ever credited him with hay- 
in’. Yet me and Miller was like men 
settin over the crater of a volcano,— 
if that’s where you set,—which we 
was expectin’ any moment to bust 
wide open. 

Then one day a stranger drove in- 
to the valley. He was a lightnin’-rod- 
der, and he came to me to talk rods. 
I was cold on the proposition, but he 
was a clever sociable chap, and one 
thing led to another, and before long 
he says. 

“You’ve got a lovely valley; what’s 
land worth here?” 

I told him all the way from two an 
acre for stumpage up to thirty for the 
best valley farms. He seemed to think 
them figures mighty reasonable, for 
he asked me if I had any broke land 
that ’u’d do to clear for sheep. The 
upshot of it was that I told him about 
that 600 acres I'd been tryin’ to sell 
for such a time, and he made me an 
offer of two an acre cash out of hand. 
I wanted to kick myself, for I remem- 
bered that fool option I’d give Silas. 

“Wait,” said Silas, when I’d hunted 


him up and explained matters. “Don’t 
be too hasty.” 

“Hasty! I can’t be half quick 
enough. I want you to tear up that 


blame paper, and let me sell my land 
now I got the chance, Silas.” 

He wouldn’t do it. He said that 
wasn’t enough for the land, and that 
I mustn’t think of sellin’, for he 
wouldn’t agree to it. Stubborn? I 
never knew he could be so downright 
mulish. Argument and entreaty 
didn’t budge him. 

(Concluded Next Week.) 





THE HOUDAN, 





The houdan is the only French breed 
that ever gained a stronghold in Amer- 
ica. The French people are noted epi- 
cures, and the French breeds of poul- 
try are among the very best for table 
purposes. If the Houdan was better 
known it would become a still greater 
favorite, for it possesses the most de- 
sirable qualities for a table fowl. The 
breast meat is plentiful, and of a fine 
texture, rich and juicy. There is no 
breed of equal weight that will yield 
so much meat as the Houdans. They 
dress with less offal than any other 
breed.—H. Mortimer, Illinois. 





It pays to keep poultry records. 
What records, how complete, and how 
minute depends upon circumstances. 
It depends upon whether one is en- 
gaged wholly or only partly in poultry 
keeping. It depends upon what one 
ig seeking to accomplish, what prob- 
lems to solve, what theories to test, 
what lines specialized, 
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war AND HOW TO HAVE SPROUT. 
ED OATS FOR POULTRY. 














Sprouted oats is an excellent poul- 
try feed as it is rich in protein, suc- 
culent and is usually moderate in 
price. Even this year is cheaper than 
wheat and may be used liberally in 
the ration. Quite a number of poul- 
try farmers in the coast section sow 
the oats covering it slightly with 
earth or leaves, it soon sprouts, even 
during the winter months and is much 
relished by the poultry which are 
maintained in good laying condition. 

Another method is to sprout the 


oats in heated inclosures, sprouter 
fixtures being-on the market for this 
purpose. 


Clean and sound oats are soaked in 
water overnight in a pail. The next 
morning flats are filled to the depth 
of about two inches and put into the 
sprouting closet. The oats should be 
thoroughly stirred, .several times @& 
day for the first few days until 
sprouts have become from a half to 
three-quarters of an inch long. 

The matter of prime importance ia 
growing the oats successfully has 
been found to be sufficient moisture. 
The tendency at first is to use too lit- 
tle moisture. The oats should be kept 
quite wet. The aim here is to keep 
condensed moisture standing on the 
glass doors which form the front of 
the closet at all times. In order to 
do this it is found necessary to wet 
the oats three times a day. This 8 
done with an ordinary greenhousé 
sprinkling :can, with very little ex 
penditure of time or labor. As thé 
oats grow the flats are moved to dif 
ferent positions in the closet. Thé 
taller the green material gets the © 
nearer the flats are moved toward the 
floor, because the growing grain thet © 
needs less heat. This procedure leaves | 
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the desirable places in the closet for | 
the grain just beginning to sprout, 
where high temperature is needed. 
The oats are fed when they are 
from four to six inches _in_ height. 
They are fed at the rate of a piece of 
the matted oats and attached green 
stalks about six to eight inches 
square for each 100 birds per day. In 
feeding, this six to eight inch square 
piece is broken into smaller pieces 
and scattered over the pen, so as to 
jnsure that all the birds shall have an 
opportunity to get some. Fed at the 
rate indicated, this material has nev- 
er caused any bowel trouble among 
birds. 
This manner of treating oats is 
to obtain a tonic food than as basis 
in the feed ration, so that where there 
is plenty of green food available, the 
*oats can merely be soaked or covered 
slightly under the unfrozen ground 
surface. 





EGG LAYING CONTEST. 


The indications are that the present 
Missouri egg laying contest at Moun- 
tain Grove is going to be one of the 
most interesting and instructive con- 
tests ever held, owing to the fact that 
the birds were raised under practical- 
ly the same climatic conditions. 

The race so far is very even. The 
leading pens for the three months of 
November, December and January as 
well as the leading pens and hens for 
January, are scattered among the 
many varieties. The all-purpose 
breeds receive a large per cent of the 
honors. 

Following is the record made by 
the ten highest pens for the three 
months of November, December and 


January: 
Buff Wyandottes, Missouri, 182 
eggs; Buff Orpingtons, J. W. Jackson, 


Paris, Mo., 177 eggs; Barred P. Rocks, 
E. B. Evans, Mountain Grove, 176 
eggs; Barred P. Rocks, Missouri, 176 
eggs; S. C. Reds, W. R. Kendall, In- 
dependence, Mo., 171 eggs; S. C. W. 
Leghorns, Mrs. R. L. Higginbotham, 
Ashley, Mo., 168 eggs; S. C. W. Leg- 
horns, Missouri, 168 eggs; S. C. W. 
Leghorns, Missouri, 168 egg Black 
Langshans, Ed Floyd, Mountain 
Grove, Mo., 167 Cees; Buff P. Rocks, 
Missouri, 163 egg: 

Each pen Pin ac five hens. The 
five Barred Plymouth Rock hens re- 
ferred to in fourth place laid nine 
and a half dozen eggs in the 31 days 
in January, or almost two dozen 
each. 





CLASSES OF MARKET POULTRY. 





Market poultry is divided into sev- 
eral classes, which vary in different 
markets. In general there is a class 
called “Chickens,” which covers all 
chickens up to the age when the 
roosters get tough or “staggy,” which 
is told by the growth of their spurs, 
which first appear as buttons, and 
the lack of flexibility of the end of 
their breastbone or keel. After this 
age cockerels are usually classed as 
stags or old cocks. Pullets may be 
classed on the market as fowls after 
they begin to lay, but are frequently 
Classed as chickens until they are 
one year old. 

Chickens are usually divided into 


broilers, those weighing under 2% 
pounds; springs, weighing from 2% 
to 3% pounds, and froasters, 3% 


pounds and over. Capons are unsexed 
Males, which are not usually sold un- 
til they are over six months of age. 
In picking capons the feathers are 
Usually left on the upper part of the 
heck and last two joints of the wing, 
including the long wing feathers 
(fights), tail feathers and 214 to 3 
inches from the tail on the back and 
afew feathers around the hock joints 
of the legs. The breast and lower 
Part of the body are picked clean. 
The comb is small and undeveloped 
ih acapon. In dressing ducks, 
feese and turkeys all the feathers are 
Temoved, except in the latter two, the 
Wing feathers are sometimes allowed 
to remain. 





Chickens that run with hens require 
the least attention, but they should 
Rot be allowed to run in the wet 
&fass in the early morning. Watch 


60,000 PAID CIRCULATION 


any circumstances. 


FOOOOOOO0000060000000 


POULTRY. 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 





Farmers’ Classified Department 


RATE ONLY TWO CENTS A WORD 


ADDRESS, 


Advertising 
Department, 


SEED AND NURSERY STOCK. 


Colman’s Rural World now has a family of over 60,000 paid in advance subscribers every week. This means 
that at least 240,000 farm folks are readers of these columns. 
a personal letter each week and then compare that cost with the low rate at which you can reach them ALL 
through the.Classified Columns below. Count up the words in your advertisement, 
numbers which count as words, and multiply by two and you will quickly appreciate how low the cost is to 
reach these 60,000 buyers every week. No advertisement less than 10 cents accepted—and no fakes under 
Cash must accompany all orders. 


Figure the cost of sending each Of these readers 


including initials and 


718 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





FARM WANTED. 








els. J. R. Haywood, Hope, Kans. 


PUREBRED S&S. C. W. LEGHORN cocker- 


List free. J. R. Sterling, Judsonia, Ark. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $2.00 per 1,000. 








Mrs. Will Simonton, Brighton, Tenn. 


WHITE LEGHORN cockerels, $1.00 each. 


per bushel. B. A. Price, Ethel, La. 


HIGH-GRADE LESPEDEZA SEED, $2.00 


WANTED—Good Farm. Well —y 
possession next spring. Give price and de- 
scription. Addr., Dimpel, _ Box 754, _Chicago. 











REAL ESTATE WANTED. 











. 
SALE—Purebred Toulouse ganders 
- Chas Bovard, Chappell, Neb. 
PURE BRED Single Comb Buff Orping- 
— cockerels. Mrs. Chas. Hinckley, Cameron, 
Mo. 


Bs 
-50 each. 


25 per bushel. 
La. 


Jehnson grass; $2. 
Kowen, Lindsay, 


RECLEANED panned lespedeza seed—No 
T. C. Mc- | tO owners. 


i 

QUICK CASH for property. Special terms 
t. L, Co-operative Salesman 
1 len Lincoln, Neb, 








—— | 








the world over. 
Sugg, Booneville, Ark. 





GIANT BRONZE for 


state prize winners. 


TURKEYS 


sale. 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, Kins- 


CAROLINA CLOVER—Destined to cover 
Write for particulars. J. M. 





large quantities cheaper. 
Okla. 


cents pound; 





Glenside, Pa. 





“COLFAX” White Rocks; 
dotte, baby chix; eggs; catalogue. 
Richardson, Evanston, Til. 


T. 





ley, Kan. Route 1. 
TOM BARKONS Ss. C. White Leghorn 
hatching eggs, $1.50 per 15. John Ball, 


White Wyan- 
F. 


W. Burkes, Aline, 





PALMETTO ASPARAGUS 
plants, $1, postpaid. 
year. McCord, Bros., 


Elk City, Kans. 


1 Ib., 50c, 


% Ib., 20c; 
Waterloo, 8. 


mail. W. 


% Ib., 30c; 
Y. McNeill, 


SPANISH PEANUTS, well matured, five 
John 


~150 fine rooted 
Produce good crop next 


WATSON MELON SEED, guaranteed pure, 
by prepaid 


‘FARMS AND LANDS. 


WRITE J. E. HOLT of Ogamaw, Ark., for 
| Prices on his Arkansas land. 











CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
| rain or stock. Write for free list. 
(a) 


| O. Lippert, Stanten, Mich. 


FARMS—Fruit, 
Phillip 





DELAWARE FARMS, fruit, livestock, al- 
falfa. Best land near best markets. Address, 
State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware. 


FOR SALE—in Bradford County, Florida, 
mile from railroad, ten-acre farm, cleared; 
seven rooms, three incompleted, $600. A. 














sale, $2 each. Correspondence solicited. 
M. Boyd, Poplar Creek, Miss. 








L. 





SINGLE COMB White Leghorns, laying “ 
strain, guaranteed eggs, 15 for $1.00. John MOSBY PROLIFIC SEED CORN— Detas- | 
L. Junod, Greenville, Il. seled, and field selected for sixteen years, $3 

per bushel. A. Graves, Mathiston, Miss. 
° REDS, SINGLE COMB, good ones, $1.00 
or 15, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. C. P. Zimmer- SEED CORN, most dependable varieties, 
man, Pleasant Hill, Mo. hand picked and graded. Description and 
. prices free. J. B. Armstrong, Shenandoab, 
PURE-BRED ORPINGTON cockerels for | Iowa. 





biennial yellow. Prices and circular on re- 














EGGS, EXTRA FINE, “Single Comb Reds. 
Send for matings of prize takers. 
prices. D. H. Welch, Macksville, Kansas. 


SINGLE COMB REDS, eggs $2.00 per 15, 


Bargain 





EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! S. C. White Legherns, | quest. Bokhara Seed Co., Box D, Falmouth, 

$1 .or 15, $5 per hundred. Vv. S. Roby, | Kentucky. 
Parkersburg, Ill., Richland Co. 
“ SUDAN GRASS 50c pound prepaid. Okla- 

MAMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND toms and homa grown. Guaranteed free from John- 
White Rock cockerels. Eggs in season.|son grass. J. S. Massey, grower, Tipton, 
Charles Varies, Wathena, Kans. Okla. 

BARGAIN if taken soon. Partridge Wy- sania r . _ - ane e 
andottes, Single Comb Reds, Rose Comb _PEAS _FOR SALE—Nice ; oe ny + 
Whites.’ W. W. Eddy, Havensville, Kan. picked Whippoorwills, $2.00 per bu.. f. ©. b. 

i : here; cash with order. E. E. Brock & Son, 

CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTON hens, | 5)aren, Tenn. 
pure-bred, $1.25; eggs $1.25 per setting. No * Ty 
inbreeding. Barr ‘rutor, ‘Toce opola, Miss. HALBERT PECANS, buds and trees. Hal- 


Honey and Rubber Rind watermelons; 
unwashed seed. Halbert Originator, 
Tex. 


bert 
pure, 
Coleman, 








GOOD FARMERS plant those better oe 
ing Montana grown dry land potatoes; 50 








MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—Score 
card with each turkey, 96 to 97% score; 
28 to 30-ib. toms, $8 to $10 each. Mrs. Fred 
Ives, Knobnoster, Mo. 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorn eggs, 100, 
$3.50, or 30 postpaid, $1.75. Eight years’ for 
quality, low price. Free range. Mrs. Percy 
Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 


EGGS, $1.25 FOR 15, from prize stock, 
White Orpingtons, Wyandottes, R. I. Reds 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks and White Leg- 
horns, W. Y¥. McNeill, Waterloo, S. C. 


"168 LARGE White Holland turkeys. Book- 
let on turkey raising. Valuable, practical in- 
formation. Price, 75c, worth dollars to 
farmers. Mary Culver, King City, Mo. 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS, (Young's 
strain) good laying, high scoring stock. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15, $7.00 per 100 prepaid. 
Liberal guarantee. Leon R. Turner, Kings- 
ville Mo. 


15 EGGS $1, from vigorous Rose Comb 
White Wyandottes. One pen headed by 
splendid Fishel cockerel. Two nice cock- 
erels for sale, $2 each. Ashford Todd), Elk- 
mont, Ala. 


SINGLE COMB White Leghorns; large 
vigorous, free range birds; bred for heavy 
egg-production. Selected eggs, $1.50 per 15; 
$7.00 per hundred. Mrs. John E. Rudloff, 
Ashley, | Mo, 


NOW | BOOKING ORDERS for eggs for 
hatching from my pens of Silver Spangled 
Hamburgs; fancy, $3—$5 per 15; utility, 
$1.75, postpaid, in United States. ©. L. 
Parker, Wayne, Nebr. 


PARTRIDGE ROCK cockerels, price $2.00; 
fine birds; very dark red; full standard 
weight. Return them if not’ satisfied. Buff 
Orpington and Partridge Rock eggs, $1.25 
setting after March Ist. J. 8. Messick, 
Clinton, Mo, 


ROSE AND SINGLE COMB Rhode Island 
Reds. Big boned, dark, velvety red. Trap- 
nested and bred to lay. Sell cockerels cheap 
from the finest strain and best blood lines. 

Eges in season at a bv 3 ~~ Ava Poultry 
Yards, Ava, Mo. 





























EGGS! EGGS! From thoroughbred tur- 
keys, Ee M s Lge | and 
Runn Ww > 


ducks; pearl and 
rf white buff and 
Rocks, Houdans, Wyandottes, —- 


Leghorns, Orpingtons, a gshans, 
white and sliver Pte tees Rhode 


guarantee two-thirds fertile. Howard D.| eyes, $3.50, postage paid. Valley heme 
Putman, 20 Summer S8t., Gloversville, N. Y. Farm, Terry, Montana. 

ROSE COMB RED cockerels, farm raised, EARLY HEADING frost-proof cabbage 
good bone and color, scored and unscored / plants. All the standard varieties $1.00 per 
stock. Mrs. John 8. Pinkerton, Viola, 11). thousand; five thousand and over, 90c. F. 


E. Hull, Rock Hill, 8S. C. 





SWEET CLOVER SEED, white and large 





FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, all 
leading varieties, 
Wakefield and Flat Dutch, 
by express. W. Y. McNeill, 


90 cents per 1,000, 
Waterloo, 8. C 





hardiness, size, 
Complete line of 
free. Salesmen 
Boonville, Mo. 


ELLS; NEW PEACH, 
quality, excels all others. 
nursery stock; catalegue 
wanted. Boonville Nurseries, 


including Early Jersey, in 


Annett, Cedar Bluff, ‘Miss. 





I HAVE income property in Kausas City, 
Mo., apartments and store buildings, for sale 
or exchange for land. For further inferma- 

; tion address Box 137, Scandia, Kan. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LAND, 300,000 
| acres in Arkansas now open to entry. Guide 
} Book with list, laws, etc., 25c. Township 
| map of state, 25c additional. L. E. Moore, 
| Little Rock, Ark. 











PRODUCTIVE LANDS—Crop payment or 
| @asy terms; along the Northern Pacific Ry., 
| Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon. Free literature, 
| Say what state interests you. L. J. Bricker, 
44 Northern Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 








LIVE STOCK. 


SALE—Registeread Holstein bull 
H. K. Bemenderfer, Bloomville, O. 





FOR 


calves. 


FOR SALE—tTwo Jersey 
$55.00, recorded. George Snider, 





| 
} 


calves, price 
Fruitland, 





beautifully marked, $20. 00 each crated for 


|. GUERNSEY CALVES, 10 heifers, 2 bulls, 
Write Edgworth Farm, 


shipment anywhere. 
Whitewater, Wis. 





— 





HELP WANTED. 


MEN AND WOMEN wanted for U. 8. Gov- 
ernment life jobs, $65.00 to $150 month, 
Common education sufficient. Write imme- 
diately for list of positions open to you, 
Franklin Institute, Dep’t. R167, Rochester, 
We 











DOGS, 
TWO FINE HOUND PUPS for Duroc pigs, 


Or $5.00 each. M. A. Parker, Cullman, Ala, 
Rt. 5. 





Ee 








WE STILL HAVE a small amount of 
choice Sudan grass seed. We are closing 
out at forty cents pound. Ten pounds de- 
livered for $3. 
gone. Wise Bros., 


Curlew, Tex. 





ONE MILLION each Klondyke, Lady 
Thompson, Aroma, Excelsior and Missionary 
strawberry plants, asparagus and other 
small fruits and trees. Write today for 
prices. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


SAND-GROWN 
County White and Reid's 
book full of seed corn facts, free. Write, 
Mason County Seed Co. (Selling agency for 
the Walter Stone Seed Corn Farm), Mason 


City, Ills., Box 5. 





SEED CORN.—Boone 
Yellow Dent. Corn 





SUDAN GRASS—Pure officially inspected, 
recleaned Sudan grass seed, prepaid 5 pounds 
$2.50; 10 pounds, $4.50; 50 to 100 pounds, 25 
cents a pound, f. o. b. Lubbock. Cash with 
order. We guarantee purity. Dee Turner 
Pure Seed Company, Lubbock, Texas. 








$1,000 PER ACRE has been made growing 
McDonald Blackberries. Earliest and most 
productive berry known. Ever green ber- 
ries often two inches long. Millions of vege- 
table plants. Early Triumph sweet potato. 
Fitzgerald’s Nursery, Stephenville, Texas. 


Order quick before all are 





" DRIED FRUITS. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—$4.75 
for 100 pounds new evaporated November 
ringed apples, $7.75 for select ripe quarters 
Free on board cars here, Samples, 8c. The 
| Hughes Orchards, Whitener, Arkansas. 





SYRUPS. 

USE GOUGH’S RIBBON CANE 8YRUP— 
Send 10c postage for sample. Clay peas for 
| sale. Joe X. Gough, Ellisville, Miss. 


~ FOBACCO, 


FINE chewing and smoking tobacco, four 

, years old. Send stamps for free samples, W. 
| L. Parks Tobacco Co., Adams, Tennessee. 

— 


—— 




















BOOKS, 


~ DETECTIVE, Railroad Stories, regular 25e 
size, 1, 18c; 2, 30c; 3, 40c, postpaid. 50 post 
cards, 15c. 





Clyde Tapp, Poole, Ky. 


aa oepeieneaitinteitiiebindee 

“IMORTALITY CERTAIN,” Swendebork’s 
“Heaven and Hell,”” 400 pages, 15 cents, post- 
paid. Pastor Landenberger, Windsor Place, 
Bt. Louis, Mo. 





—— 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 





SENEKERS EARLY, black hull, white 
kafir, is the coming grain crop for the 
southwest; 15 days earlier than the old va- 
rieties, about the same in growth; yields 
heavy, pure bred, seed graded, $2.00 per bu. 
F. O. B. Okeene, Okla., G. W. Seneker. 








BUILDING | MATERIAL. 


PLANS! Wood buildings en con- 
Stud Anchor Works, Mendota, IIL 





crete. 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—My special of- 
fer to introduce my magazine “Investing for 
Profit.” It is worth $10 a copy to anyone 
who has been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer. It demonstrates the real earning 
power of money, and shows how anyone, no 
matter how gore, can acquire riches. In- 
vesting for ft is the only ive 
financial journal published. It showa how 
$100 grows to 200. Write now and vu 
oo it six months free. H. L. Barber, 477-28 

. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 











e 


PATENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. Send 
sketch for free search and report. Latest | 
and — wey patent book ever pub-, 
istribution. George P. Kim-> 








the chicks well for lice, using pow- land Reds. Hen eggs, 16 for $1. 10» 
on their backs and a bit of grease nas bation D. i, Bruen, Platte Center 
© their heads, Neb. 


Wiha 


lished for free d 
Boy 230" Barrister Building, Washington, } it 


25 ENVELOPES printed, 10 cents. W. 
Knepper, Wanamaker’s, Pa. 


QNE HUNDRED beautifully. printed vis- 
ae cards, 35c, Lion. Card Co., Covington, 
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$1200 to $3600 a Year 


No Experience Required—You Can Start Right Now 


To introduce my new Compress and Vacuum Washing Machine to every home in the country I want 200 addi- 
tional representatives to begin work at once in their home counties. I consider this machine the most brilliant 
inventive achievement of the age for the housewife—a labor saver—a time saver—a money saver—a constant 
helper and daily household necessity. It is selling faster than anything I have ever heard of —going like wildfire. Pd 


No experience is required in introducing this wonderful machine, because the washer itself is the best sales~ 
man in the world—it sells itself right on the spot. You do not need to stand and give a “spiel” or a lot of 
Any housewife can see imstantly what it will mean to her—can see why it works so wonder- 


argument. 
fully—can see why she must have it, and have it at once 


You risk nothing—you have nothing to lose—everything to gain. This opportunity is placed free in 
your hands today. You can secure free territory—drop everything else—take this marvelous little 


machine and ge out and 





Can you beat that kind of a seller? 


GET BUSY—START RIGHT NOW. 


Business Supplies 
Capital 


Nothing stands in your 

way. You can do what 

others are doing every 

day. You can make this 

money. I am offering 

you this position free. 

I can help you as I helped 

G. W. Hickman, of Ga., to 

make $10 the first afternpon. 
Frank Green made $45 first 
three days. Mrs. L. C. Marrick 
made $90 first three weeks in spare 
time only. J. H. Goddard made $13 
first three hours. No talking neces- 
sary. Just show the machine—any one can do that—you get 
the order right on the spot. 


MR. T. L. SPEAKMAN 
GAINESVILLE, ALA 


Mr Speakman is one of my 
agents who started this work 
without having had any expe- 
rience at all in trying to sell 
anything His wonderful suc- 
cess simply shows how easy, 
this machine sells to every 

I have gaid it sells it- 
Listen: here’s the proof 
from Speakman’s own record 
One day he just went from 
house to house and left a ma- 
chine for each housewife to 
try—left the machine to tel 
its own story He put out 36 
machines Then he went right 
around and collected the cash 
in every single instance Every 
machine absolutely g:-ld itself 
Speakman’s profit, $36.00 Now 
this same opportunity is open 
to you He did not need eape 
rience. He did t have to do 
any talking at a You can do 
as well as “peakman did. You 
can make this money yourseif 
Just get busy—NOW'! 











Send for complete information free today. Learn all about this remarkable 
new invention that is exciting housewives and making agents rich. Learn 
for yourself. Earn for yourself. 


Learn how R. W. Kirshner, of Nebraska, made $6 the 
first hour and a half, Eugene Clement, of New York, made 
$7 his first hour and a half. Wm. C. Fox, of Oklahoma, 
made $14 first evening in two hours—wired big order 
for rush shipment. He is only 14 years old, goes to 
school and worksin spare time evenings and Saturdays. 


No waiting ur guessing. The price of only a $1.50 makes a sale at every house—cash business at 200% profit to you. Just follow instructions. Failure, 


That’s what Ralph Cappa, of-F lorida, did the first Saturday he 
worked. Another one of my money - making boys, L. M. 
Palmer, also of Alabama, had to take back but one out of 
the first 108 machines he put on trial — profit $107.00. 


money for yourself? Do you want to make $3600 this 
year? Well, here’s your chance—the chance you have 
been waiting for—the chance to make big money— 
the chance to be independent, to be in business for 
yourself, to get your start—here’s the main chance. 
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SELLING PRICE 


And every machine sold 
on money-back guarantee. « 
A child can use it. Abolishes- 
labor of wash day. Frees women -| 
from worry and fatigue. Howuse-..- 
wives discard $15 and $20 machines | 
for it. No competition. Patented. In- 
fringers will be prosecuted. Avoid imi- 
tations. Get the Wendell Vacuum and 
Compress Washer only. 


Abolishes Drudgery 


Comes as a liberator for women on wash day. No © 
loss of time to get ready—it is always ready. No | 
expense of ration. Nothing to clean up and ff 
put away affer the wash is done. No repairs nec- 7 
essary. Never gets out of order. Can be used 
inywhere—in the bath room; in the kitchen; on. 
the porch; out upon the lawn—anywhere and any 
time. Prominent Ohio editor, Hon. N. E. Holder - 
man, says: “As it is an invention of practical and ~ 
absolute merit, I wish you all the success in the  # 
world. It excells anything of the kind I have ever 
seen or heard of.” ' 
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Do you want this 


Mrs. Edward Poulson says: “Until I tried this 
machine, I never dreamed that a washing could be 
gotten out so quickly. I consider it one of those 


modern conveniences which the housewife cannot afford to do without.” That’s 
the expression of every customer Every sale makes a friend—and another sale. The 
business grows by leaps and bounds for you Nothing to stand in the way. Success is © 
yours Make this the first year of your succéss in big business affairs J want hustiera _ 
men and women whg want to make big money fast The opportunity is all about you. 


Every Home a Customer 


The work of this invention is almost unbelievable—yet true. _ Listen to the ff 
words of Mrs. Thomas Jenkins. “I have been washing clothes for twenty=" 
five years. I have owned all sorts of washers.’ I now have in my house @ 
costly washer which I have put aside and never use since buying the Wel- 
dell Washer. The first day I used the Wendell I washed six tubs of clothes 
in just thirty-three minutes. One tub consisted of greasy aprons, and other | 
colored clothes, among which was a wool dress skirt. These I examined at | 
the end of five minutes, and to my surprise found them to be perfectly clean. | 
Two tubs were of blankets, and I worked on each tub only three minutes.” | 
There is not a power family machine that will do this amount of work ia } 
three times thirty-three minutes. ell 
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impossible. Success assured. I want agents, general agents, salesmen, managers. Send your application today. This money is waiting for workers. Put some 


of it in your own bank. I want 200 additional men and women at once. 


No Charge for Territory--Send No Money 


Just send your name and address and give the name of your county. Pre- 
pare for success. Prepare for rush work and big profits. Prepare for big 
business accomplishment—hbig achievement. Get your county under con- 
tract. To wait means to lose. Write me a letter or a postal today. If you 
are honest and willing to work, I will give you the position. 


It is for you to decide.. Do you or do you not want this position—this money? 


Don’t Delay! 


Attend to.this at once. You can’t pick May apples in December—this op 
portunity is ready now. Are you? Then get busy. Sit down right now an@) 
write that letter or postal. Do your part. Do not let some one else ge 
ahead of you. Territory is going fast. A day too late is sometimés ag bad 
a year too late. This proposition means success to you—ACT, 
Address your application to : siegi : 


£ 


‘H. F. Wendell, Pres: WENDELL VACUUM WASHER CO. 768 Oak St., Leipsic, Ohio 











